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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer's problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, whe 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 





Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 


offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 

follows # 
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Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000, 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line, 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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A TRUE STORY 
Of Success in Writing 








CORA JONES DAVIS 


Short-Story and Photoplay Writer 


Mrs. Davis, who is a direct descendant of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, a name which she has taken as an occas- 
ional pseudonym, and of other famous Virginians, is an 
enthusiastic young writer whose short-stories have ap- 
peared in True Story and other periodicals, and one of 
whose photoplays won a $500 prize in a Chicago Daily 
News Contest. She has of late been working on a long 
novel. Mrs. Davis’ literary creed may best be expressed 
in her own words: “Big dreams with an industrious 
engine behind them must come true.” 


“Some of these days, when my dreams come true, I 
am going to endow The Home Correspondence School 
with scholarships for ambitious young writers. I wish 
I could make everyone who desires to write understand 
just what the School and Dr. Esenwein have done for 
me. His short-story course seems to have opened up 
a way, made everything so much clearer; and while I had 
expected to derive beneficial results from the course, I 
had not dreamed that it would be so absorbingly 


interesting.” 
Se free Mares » 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. One student has 
reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a $2000 prize; others have sold their 
first stories. News of this sort comes in every 
day. 

















Won over thousands of contest- 
ants: Student in Dr. Esenwein’s 
4o-lesson Course in Story Writing: 
Just the preparation she needed. 


In a True Story Magazine con- 
test that brought in thousands of 
manuscripts Mrs. Cora Jones Davis 
of Alexandria, Va., was awarded 
$2000, having before that wori a 
$500 prize. Mrs. Harry P. Smith, 
another student, won fifth prize. 


Both ascribe their success 
to Dr. Esenwein’s coaching 


We Can Help You 


Courses in Story Writing under 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein; Journalism 
(Magazine and Newspaper) under 
Prof. R. W. Neal; Verse-writing; 
Photoplay-writing, etc., by a staff 
of experienced author-teachers. 
Samim CLIP HERE = See 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or 


obligation your booklet 
Taking a Course in Story Writing 
D aim -dniterested 18...6 55 cnc dccecvercasses 
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O YOU want to write and sell short stories? 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


write the stories that the editors want. 


idea. It is 


Sell YOUR Short Stories 


Others do and so can 


The “Ideal’”’ Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my pal ge for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) 














Step by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


Lesson 8. Write About the Things 
You Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Creme.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization, 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. 


Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 


Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 


Lesson 25. Selling the Story: 





































































































Attention: Writers— 





Writer’s Digest 


“Authors and Publishers Guild of America” 


An organization that affords writers authoritative aid and counsel through contact 
with publisher, editor and writer members of the Guild. This editor-publisher 
contact, and the many other valuable benefits of the Guild, are priceless in increas- 
ing your practical writing knowledge and your editorial and magazine contacts. 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 


vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 


which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- 


haps unfounded, market 
tips. The “Authors and 
Publishers Guild of Amer- 
ica” affords you authorita- 
tive aid and advice in your 
creative work, through 
contact with editors, pub- 
lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers. 


Why Organized 


The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 
as the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers. Its profes- 
sional counsel and _ con- 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in your 
work, 

In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
and aid, the Guild maim- 
tains a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary 
critic. Upon joining the 


is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply 
against criticism of original work. 





Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, 
publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 











Guild, every member 
fee is moderate. 


Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


kets by issuing, monthly, 
an Advance Bulletin of 


Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, etc. These 


Bulletins will be mailed, 
fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub- 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER’S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a_ special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 

This, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
many advantages a mem- 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 


a member without delay. The present membership 
We urge interested writers to 
join now by using the application blank below. 


‘‘Authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 


1200 Jackson Street 


President: 


Edward Rosenthal.........Publisher 


Vice-President: 
Wile Tie Ts a waene c'ebne-vs's Author 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Secretary and Treasurer: 


i ae Editor 


UaurHors AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA 
| 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| I enclose with this application for membership in the Guild, my first year’s membership fee of $5, which is | 
| to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am 
to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 
l NU Codesraie ded rao aoa eo Se TOS aE SCRA Wie a cleerale biee Diaae/e ced aNles 6:06 6099 Saele Sneed GEE SP ROR SALES Nea | 
; UR a ari ratio hax aaa So Orgies i Gra los aT cS ka Wosbee (area te wiwins ea PTY, aise DIRT Ww tae aa HIS ab SIA ASIN OlAION RMSE SIND Oe Tela beet | 
MN Slr a lalaigses ti rblaivbaiale’y ats $5,905 \ure CIOS stay nino Sie amie eoleree oe EMRE prc abs POSH OCE RO ORT CODE EER S TAS DASE Peas | 
ME NORD tsi bGasgwes Shee ack eres se 6 OF MAREE R TE aT ENED HAOYS OPRRVEETETAEONEP ERROR ES OOD aHEA SERENE eH | 
| (Kind of literary activity) | 
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(Please list the name of a present Guild member, or some other prominent literary person.) 
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The Love Story 


Emotional Value of Sentimental Themes Makes for Permanency in Liter- 
ature —Prize Contests—Learning to Judge One’s Own Work 


By 


R. THOMAS L. MASSON, a maga- 

zine editor of long experience, in a 
recent article contributed to the Literary 
Digest, following a discussion of stories of 
various types says: “The love story is na- 
turally the best, and the clean love story 
has no rival for interest.” 

With this opinion from a man who knows, 
we may well go back to the utterance of the 
immortal Elia, “The children of Alice call 
Bertram father,” for in that lies the essence 
of most of the love stories ever written. If 
we base our stories upon the infallible rule 
that there must be an obstacle, then in a 
love story there is no obstacle so great, no 
emotional factor of so much force, as that 
given by the gentle Elia in this brief phrase. 
In that sentence may be found, and upon 
it may be founded, love stories without end, 
as varied as the winds and the seasons, of 
unfathomable depth of dramatic and emo- 
tional qualities sufficient to intrigue the pen 
of any writer. 

You who are searching after the fantastic, 
the impossible, in fictional themes, stop and 
think upon this--that the love story is eter- 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


nally new, that it is more compelling than 
any other, that with it we may reach the 
hearts of those who can not be touched by 
any other form of fiction. 

“The children of Alice call Bertram 
father.” In this is summed up the story of 
the love that was thwarted. But into it may 
be read also the satisfactory culmination of 
a love tale. So using the idea either as that 
of an obstacle not overcome, a story that 
would depend somewhat for its value upon 
its psychological and emotional force, or as 
the skeleton for a smoothly moving love 
story brought to the proper ending of “and 
they all lived happy ever after,” it furnishes 
the element for the story that Mr. Masson 
says has no rival. 

en 2 @ 8 @ 8 

It is an excellent thing for a writer to 
learn to judge his own productions. Not 
only do beginning writers often seem in- 
competent in this particular, but even those 
who have long been doing work acceptable 
to editors and to the public. An illustration 
of this could be named in the person of a 
popular writer who died only a few years 









































ago. During the latter part of his life his 
output, both in fiction and in articles, was 
large. Yet the editor of a prominent peri- 
odical said to me that this man never was 
able to judge his own work—that everything 
he wrote seemed to him equally good, and 
he never could understand why an editor 
would refuse one manuscript and accept an- 
other. 

Usually, the practice of writing teaches 
one to judge the completed work, to see its 
faults and to correct them. Inability to do 
this is excusable in the beginning writer, but 
it is one that should not be passed by lightly 
when with care the trouble may be over- 
come. 

The various deficiencies in plot, action, 
narrative technique, characterization, etc., 
have been dwelt upon in these pages. To 
overcome these faults a writer should ask 
himself whether his written words give a 
picture of his characters which will enable 
the reader to visualize them. Consider that 
the reader knows no more about them than 
is explicitly told. He has not the back- 
ground of the mental picture that probably 
existed in the mind of the writer—or at 
least should have existed there prior to the 
attempt to place it on paper. Then con- 
tinue and ask the same question regarding 
your setting, atmosphere, action. Make cer- 
tain that the reader can visualize the class 
of people of whom you are writing—their 
surroundings, the incidents of their daily 
lives. Show whether your setting is indoors 
or out, whether it is in morning or evening, 
whether the weather is pleasant or the re- 
verse, whether your location is on the plains, 
in the mountains or by the sea. 

It is not necessary to give all these mat- 
ters in long detail. Often the result may be 
achieved by interpretive sentences or clauses. 
ut the point is that you must not leave any 
question unanswered in the mind of your 
reader which reasonably may be evoked by 
the things you have told. It is this clarity 
of presentation which has so much to do 
with making your story plausible. 


* * * * Kk *K 


The commercialization of literature is 
reaching a point—or we may very properly 
say has reached the point—where it com- 








Writer's Digest 


mands attention not only from those engaged 
in the direct commerce in books, but from 
editors, reviewers, critics—and writers. 


A long time ago literature was an art; 
later it became a profession; now it is a 
business. 

We have very many excellent magazines 
in the United States which disseminate wide- 
ly throughout all classes of our citizenry, 
much real and worthy literary material. A 
long time ago these publications existed 
merely upon the money received for annual 
subscriptions. Advertising revenue was an 
afterthought, a secondary and slowly-devel- 
oping consideration. Now it would be a 
daring promoter who would launch any 
publication and expect it to be maintained 
solely by its subscribers and readers. The 
majority of magazines today are supported 
by their advertising clientele, and it hardly 
is an exaggeration to say that these latter in 
some cases control the editorial policy. For 
editors must secure for their pages such con- 
tributed material as will not only satisfy 
their subscribers, but such as is approved by 
their advertisers; such as the latter believe 
will stimulate the circulation. In this con- 
nection it is a well-known fact that adver- 
tising solicitors for magazines often must 
submit to intending clients a prospectus of 
the contents of forth-coming numbers, as 
assurance that features are to be offered that 
will prove attractive to the reading public, 
and so give assurance of maintained circula- 
tion, and consequent profitable returns to 
their advertisers. 


This is one reason for the editorial pre- 
judice in favor of well-known names. Not 
only are these of advertising value to in- 
trigue readers and so build up the subscrip- 
tion list, but they are of advertising value to 
the advertising department, as a guarantee 
toward maintaining the interest of the public 
in that particular periodical. Doubtless edi- 
tors often have material by less well-known 
writers which they would greatly like to 
use, but which must be put aside in the in- 
terest of the cashier’s desk. This is one ex- 
planation as to why good work by new writ- 
ers does not always receive the recognition 
to which it would seem entitled. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Writing for Trade Papers 


Familiarity With Subject Matter and Timeliness Determine Success 
in the Trade Paper Field 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


N no other field of writing is a thorough 
familiarity with subject matter as essen- 
tial as in writing for trade papers or jour- 
nals. A writer may “get by” with a hazy 
conception of something he is writing about 
in fiction, or even sell a story in which cer- 
tain glaring inaccuracies appear, but in an 
article for a trade paper he must know, or 
else he is lost. 

A complete knowledge of the matter you 
are writing about is the “No. 1” of ringing 
the editorial cash register in this field. To 
know a few points about your subject isn’t 
enough; you must know your subject from 
every angle. First-hand knowledge is, of 
course, the best, but a writer for various 
trade papers can not always enjoy knowl- 
edge from actual experience on all points. 
Therefore, thorough investigation must take 
its place. The chief trouble is that many 
would-be writers aspiring to success in this 
field make the mistake of “faking” the parts 
with which they are not altogether familiar. 
Occasionally they will sell such an effort, 
but in the end such practices work their un- 
doing. For substantial success here depends 
largely upon the editors wanting more ma- 
terial from one’s typewriter, and only too 
soon do they learn when a writer has been 
putting stuff “over” on them. On the other 
hand, they are quick to recognize the de- 
pendable, thoroughly informed writer and 
to reward him with prompt and frequent 
acceptances at favorable rates. 

“Meatiness” is a second important point 
in writing saleable articles for trade papers. 
This is because these articles are strictly 
informative. Every line must be practical 
and to the point. Every sentence and para- 
graph must justify its existence by making 


or amplifying some good point in clear, 
concise language. Remember that the reader 
of the trade paper is a busy person. He is 
quick to detect “padding” and quick to re- 
sent verboseness. He likes his 
short and to the point. He expects helpful 
information that he can use in his business 
or calling. There are some exceptions t9 
this in semi-fiction and humorous material 
used in some trade papers along with regu- 
lar articles, but I am referring here to the 
straight article, which makes up the prin- 
cipal part of these publications’ contents and 
editorial needs. 

A few beginners have the mistaken idea 
that style and grammar are secondary in 
trade-paper offerings. Until they get over 
this idea, they will remain just beginners. 
There is a difference between “flowery” 
language and concise expression, it is true; 
but even in fiction the “flowery” style is 
passing. Slipshod grammar and style have 
no place anywhere, especially not in trade 
papers, where clear expression counts 
for so much. Conciseness is not easy for 
some writers, and it must be cultivated in 
order to make good at writing in this field. 
This is not to say, however, that a pleasing 
style combined with conciseness isn’t of 
value, and a dash of humor is sometimes 
the making of an article, though caution is 
advisable in this connection. Be sure that 
the humor is subsidiary to the central idea 
you are trying to put across. 

Timeliness is a third and very important 
factor in selling articles to trade papers. 
Even established writers in this field err 
by waiting until too late, or almost so, to 
send out their seasonal offerings. 

It must be remembered that most maga- 
zine editors are forced to work about two 
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months ahead of date of issue. For in- 
stance, a Christmas article is usually con- 
sidered and bought two months prior to the 
month of issue: the first part of October, 
or even during September. An article sub- 
mitted after the middle of October for the 
December issue is very likely to be behind 
the other similar articles the editor has seen, 
considered, and probably bought to the limit 
of his capacity. Better be a couple of weeks 
early than a little too late. 

Likewise, Thanksgiving material should 
be in the mails around August or Septem- 
ber, preferably the former; New Year’s ma- 
terial, in October or November; Fourth of 
July material, in April or May, ete. Think 
well ahead if you would be successful in 
the trade-paper game. And, by the way, 
seasonal material, when submitted far 
enough ahead, though not too far, of course, 
has a better chance of acceptance than gen- 
eral material, because editors have a horror 
of being left high and dry without appro- 
priate material for one of these issues. 
Therefore, they are prone to seize upon sea- 
sonal ideas for fear that more of it might 
not come in in time. Experienced writers 
know this, and capitalize upon it. Inci- 
dentally, the editor subconsciously recog- 
nizes their aggressiveness and dependability 
in this respect, and his opinion of them 
rises. He is likely to give their other offer- 
ings more careful consideration thereafter. 
This is just one of the ways to the good 
graces of the editor, all of which count in 
the writing profession. It is’ just these 
“little” things that distinguish the profes- 
sional from the amateur, and make that dif- 
ference between small and comfortable in- 
comes from writing. 


And, speaking of amateurs, a word here 
about rates would not be amiss. It is nearly 
always a sign of amateurism to write an 
objecting letter to the editor about the 
amount paid for a manuscript when the 
check arrives. If the manuscript was sub- 
mitted without stipulating a price, or “at 
usual rates,” and the check seems small, 
better take your medicine like a soldier and 
say nothing. Time enough to set a price on 
the next offering to that editor—if you 
think that is the better plan, and that your 
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writings are worth more; that you can get 
more. After all, the manuscript market is 
not greatly unlike other markets in that sup- 
ply and demand regulates the price to a 
large extent. If an editor can get all the 
material of the kind he needs and at a rate 
lower than you think you would like to 
write for, you can’t blame him for doing so. 
And, again, to speak frankly, many writers 
-——principally beginners, or those who are 
having difficulty in getting out of the ama- 
teur class—have an exalted opinion of their 
offerings that is not justified. One of the 
surest signs of their amateurism is their 
characteristic of upbraiding an editor for 
his rate of payment. If you don’t think he 
is paying you enough, send your manu- 
scripts elsewhere thereafter. And, if they 
don’t sell elsewhere or bring a higher rate, 
then be honest with yourself and a_ good 
sport. Admit that that is your present level, 
and either determine to rise above it with 
better work, or else step down and let the 
other fellow have a chance. Plain words, 
but true ones, and the most helpful ones to 
the writer who really has the stuff in him 
or her to become something. The real 
writer, even though not yet “arrived,” will 
not quit, nor will he waste his time in futile 
complaining. He will improve his work by 
study and practice and patience until success 
will not be denied him any longer. 

This applies to the entire field of writing, 
and not only to trade-paper writing. 

Oddly enough, it is usually the writer 
whose manuscripts require a lot of revision 
and whipping into shape for use who does 
the “kicking” about payment. He seems to 
think that he is entitled to the same rate as 
the writers whose grammar, style and ap- 
preciation of the publications’ known poli- 
cies lighten the editor’s labors considerably. 

One other point worth considering in 
writing for trade papers is that of querying. 
Sometimes a query will save a wasted ef- 
fort on a manuscript that would not have 
had any chance of acceptance by that editor. 
On the other hand, there is the magazine 
itself to peruse, and often the questions you 
were going to ask will be answered by a 
study of the publication’s contents. Editors 
in this field are usually courteous in an- 
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swering queries, but they are only human, 
after all. They prefer to see the completed 
manuscript and judge it accordingly. Some- 
times, too, after they are kind enough to tell 
a writer that they might be able to use the 
idea outlined in a query, the writer becomes 
very indignant because his finished effort 
is rejected. He overlooks the fact that that 
rejection was probably based upon faulty 
development of the idea, or insufficient 
practice in style, ete. And when the editor 
receives his complaint, you can’t blame him 
for deciding to be a bit less cordial toward 
future queries. 

So have a heart! Use judgment in query- 
ing, and then be game enough to take your 
medicine if the final verdict isn’t what you 
In writing—perhaps even more so 
endeavor—the 


hoped. 
than in any other line of 
good loser is far rarer than the good win- 
ner. To be a good loser is a real accom- 
plishment. -Think of that when you need 
consolation in disappointment, and remem- 
ber that the really good loser is seldom a 


failure in the end. Put your loss behind 
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you and go right ahead afresh. They can’t 
keep down a man or woman with that spirit. 

To sum up, the great key to successful 
trade-paper writing is knowing your sub- 
ject and all its ramifications. Next, put 
plenty of facts—‘“meat”—into the article, 
and avoid padding, religiously. Remember 
that it isn’t the quantity of paper that you 
cover, but the ideas and manner of express- 
ing them that sets the value of your manu- 
script. Then, don’t lose sight of the factor 
of timeliness as a great sales maker. The 
writer who is like the proverbial cow’s tail 
has no place in the trade-paper field. In a 
way, you are like a representative of the 
publication to which you are submitting ma- 
terial; then live up to your “job” and make 
good by thinking ahead for its editor. He 
will appreciate it and reward you accord- 
ingly. Last, but not least, bear in mind the 
ethics of the game; learn them and live up 
to them. Act like a professional, even if 
you aren’t one yet. If you do this, you are 
practically sure to be a successful one sooner 
or later. 





THE PROTESTING AUTHOR 


I should have told you that Caradoc 
came safe to hand . . While I am writ- 
ing, your second packet is just arrived. I 
can only tell you in gross, that there seem to 
me certain passages altered which might as 
well have been let alone; and that I shall 
not be easily reconciled to Mador’s own 
song. I must not have my fancy raised to 
that agreeable pitch of heathenism and wild 
magical enthusiasm, and then have you let 
me drop into moral philosophy and cold good 
sense. I remember you insulted me when 
I saw you last, and affected to call that 
which delighted my imagination, nonsense: 
Now I insist that sense is nothing in poetry, 
but according to the dress she wears, and 
the scene she appears in. If you should 
lead me into a superb Gothic building with 
a thousand clustered pillars, each of them 


half a mile high, the walls all covered with 
fretwork, and the windows full of red and 
blue saints that had neither head nor tail: 
and I should find the Venus of Medici in 
person, perked up in a long niche over the 
high altar, do you think it would raise or 
damp my devotions! I say that Mador 
must be entirely a Briton; and that his pre- 
eminence among his companions must be 
shown by superior wildness, more barbaric 
fancy, and a more striking and deeper har- 
mony both of words and numbers: if Brit- 
ish antiquity be too narrow, this is the place 
for invention; and if it be pure invention, 
so much the clearer must the expression be, 
and so much the stronger and richer the 
imagery. There’s for you now!—From 
“Gray, Poetry and Prose.” Edited by J. 
Crofts. 






































Market for Opinions 


Authoritativeness in an Established Profession Necessary For 
Recognition in the Comment Field 


By ELEANOR BISBEE 


PINIONS are slow pay. Unfortunately, 

however, the average literary beginner 

is so full of them that he wants to cash in 
on opinions first. 

Think of the thousands who want to be 
George Jean Nathans and Joseph Wood 
Krutchs, Dr. Frank Cranes and Angelo 
Patris ; who picture themselves as dramatic, 
art or musical critics, celebrated book re- 
viewers or famous paragraphers. This is 
the sort of thing that happens to them. 

A Harvard student, now a professor of 
literature in a leading eastern college, was 
appointed book reviewer for a thoughtful, 
liberal weekly after three years of routine 
work with that paper. For a year readers 
eagerly took sides for or against his opin- 
ions. Then his reviews began to run down. 
He chose duller and duller books and said 
less and less about them. I wrote to ask 
why, at his early age, he was getting so 
deadly dull and heavy, and he replied: 

“IT know how you feel about the book 
reviews. I can not write lightly without 
occasional flippancy, and you know almost 
every such review has got me into trouble. 
Not that that bothers me much, but it does 
mean that I have to go easy if J want to 
retain any semblance of usefulness.” Then 
he wrote an article which American Mer- 
cury saw fit to use as its lead article and 
the weekly filled pages with criticism of his 
“flippancy” in the monthly. He weathered 
the storm and then resigned. He says he 
finds more latitude in teaching! When he 
makes a name for himself by teaching I’ll 
wager he will be back in full glory on the 
printed page, for he knows how to write 
and he is on the way to a reputation which 
will make his opinions valuable. Of what 
a title does for one I’ll speak again later, but 
first, another case. 


A young lady of extreme originality was 
urged by all her friends to write. She 
planted her foot firmly on the bottom rung 
of the ladder and started up. On the staff 
of a newspaper she wearied herself for a 
year with routine small-town items, always 
hoping for the big chance. The small town 
fortunately was high-brow. When there was 
a musical or literary evening, her write-up 
could not be ignored. So the day came when 
the editor asked her to run two Sunday 
pages of Art, Literature and Music. She 
rose to the opportunity. She lined up noted 
publishers to cooperate, she secured suc- 
cessful personal interviews with the world’s 
artistic and musical leaders, Zuloaga, Chali- 
apin, Louise Homer, and others, when they 
were on short trips through her city. And 
all the while she kept up her daily coverage 
of the suburb for the grand sum of thirty 
dollars a week. It was too much for too 
little. 

In despair and weariness she offered to 
resign. The editor would not hear to it. 
Certainly not,—her critical pages were in- 
valuable, incomparable, indispensable, of 
national caliber.— “Yes, give up your subur- 
ban run but keep up those pages,—now, 
don’t worry about salary, we can adjust 
that, we'll gladly make it pay you and give 
you time to make other money on the side. 
We need your name and your opinions.” 
Overjoyed at so gloriously “arriving,” she 
turned in two rare pages that week and 
brought in some suburban news, too, and on 
Saturday the editor himself handed her the 
old pay envelope. She opened it and—out 
dropped four dollars. That’s all. The editor 
(and his is one of several papers owned by 
one of America’s national figures) was furi- 
ous when she then and there unequivocally 
resigned. 
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The truth of the matter is that practically 
every one on any magazine or newspaper 
staff is only too anxious to publish his or 
her opinions of books and the stage. Many 
a satellite of famous critics, glib with a New 
York vocabulary, will eagerly grab the job 
with no extra reward at all. Very, very 
often it is done by some well-known person 
off the staff for no reward except free books 
and theater passes. It is practical only if 
one has some other source of income to keep 
him going until he is well-seasoned and 
widely recognized and thus eligible for one 
of the very few publications which do pay 
enough to make opinions of drama, art and 
music a man’s sole business. 


Among those who would sell opinions are 
also the would-be “colyumists.” They could 
write circles all around Arthur Brisbane! 
So they think, but let them try it. I know 
a competent woman who is attempting a 
similar column, and very likely she will suc- 
ceed yet, but she will have to work for it. 
For more than ten years she has successfully 
conducted Current Events classes among 
leading people of leading cities. When she 
offers a column of comment she not only 
offers her writings, but an established and 
enthusiastic following of at least one thou- 
sand guaranteed readers, and that tempts 
publishers. 

This woman prepared sample columns 
and submited them to an old, established 
writer for the Hearst publications. He con- 
gratulated her on the beauty of her language 
and pronounced her a second Emerson. He 
backed up her efforts. She had personal in- 
terviews with several leading publishers, and 
one, who owns four papers, told her she 
would be making a fortune in the near fut- 
ure. She has had constant encouragement 
for a year and still she has not begun to cash 
in. She has, however, paved the way, and 
some day when one of the rare vacancies in 
that line occurs she probably will be called 
upon to fill it. In the meantime she con- 
tinues her lectures. 

Yet because some completely unknown 
amateur has a certain cleverness of interpre- 
tation and a pleasing fluency of language, he 
doesn’t see why he can’t: get a job like that 
right off the bat. He might get a chance to 
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try his opinions by starting in as office boy 
or mailing clerk or any other self-supporting 
employee of a publishing concern and by giv- 
ing (not selling) his clever stuff to the edi- 
tor. Editors will risk a lot if it doesn’t cost 
anything, especially from tried and true em- 
ployees. From such free experiments 
spring columns in newspapers and feature 
departments in magazines which so delight 
the public that publishers gladly pay to con- 
tinue them, and plenty more die in the early. 
stages, so no wonder editors write free-lance 
contributors of such features, 

“So much similar material is supplied to 
us by regular members of our staff that we 
do not have space for anything additional.” 

Far be it from me to say there is no such 
thing as suddenly bursting into fame in this 
line, and yet there is always something back 
of a literary meteor. The man with the 
Hearst connections whom I mentioned above 
did stumble onto his income suddenly. He 
personally offered the editor an idea and 
was turned down, but the editor remarked, 
“We do need such and such a feature on 
health. Where can we get it?” This man, 
being a doctor, seized a piece of paper and 
scribbled exactly what was wanted. It was 
accepted on the spot and still pays glori- 
ously well. Back of this, however, was first 
the fact that the doctor was a widely-known 
man with government recognition during the 
cleaning up of the Panama Canal zone. Sec- 
ond, he had led nationally significant health 
movements in his own city. Third, reports 
he had been asked to write, because of his 
position, had launched his literary career 
before he himself realized he was a writer. 
Fourth, he had the sort of introductions to 
the editor which guaranteed him a respectful 
hearing. True, he went over suddenly, but 
he had at least thirty years of experience 
and prestige in a specialized line pushing 
him over. Identically the same stuff from 
an unknown medical student would not have 
gone over, for no editor could have told 
whether he could consistently satisfy the 
public. There is a vast difference between 
a promising thinker and one whose opinions 
are weighted with experience acquired in 
places and under circumstances which guar- 
antee popular interest. 
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As one wise critic wrote a young, would- 
be contributor of a reasonably good essay, 

“_________ (Naming a university presi- 
dent) is in a position to say such things 
and to get them into print and to get paid 
for them just as —— (an eminent 
clergyman-writer) is in a position to do his 
stuff in print. But the bands play and the 
cannons are fired and the red fire burns be- 
fore those two eminent gentlemen do their 
turn. That makes the difference.” 

Early in my own experience I wrote for 
the so-called least critical market, the agri- 
cultural journals. I expressed opinions on 
the needs and problems of agricultural edu- 
cation and for experiment’s sake I used 
plain paper. After accumulating a nice col- 
lection of rejection slips, I started the same 
identical articles with a letterhead of the 
newspaper on which I was employed and 
officially signed myself “Agricultural Edi- 
tor.” Then my stuff was accepted, even 
though my title was seldom published with 
the article. It did, however, prove I had a 
right to the opinions, which editors had not 
seen fit to gamble on, purely on their own 
merits. If this is true of the less critical 
markets, how much more true it must be of 
the journals of opinion. 

With the growing popularity of such 
magazines as the American Mercury and 
the increasing interest of the younger gen- 
eration’s opinions in college publications, 
there is a vaulting ambition in the hearts of 
many amateurs to sell what they think as 
well as what they know and what they 
imagine. 

Ideally, of course, there must be thought, 
knowledge and imagination combined in all 
written matter, but there are three classes of 
writing, in each of which one of the three 
dominates. Imagination against a substan- 
tial background of thought and knowledge 
constitutes fiction, and that pays well on 
pure merit. Knowledge, backed up by 
thought to make it accurate, and by imagi- 
nation to make it interesting, constitutes the 
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technical article; How the Non-Break Glass 
Works Fulfill the Non-Break Guarantee, or 
Engineering Problems of the Proposed One 
Hundred Eight Story Larkin Tower. For 
this sort of article, the editor need only 
know enough of the writer to have con- 
fidence in his accuracy. 


Thought, alone, dominates in essays, re- 
views, criticisms, editorials, columns (except 
those for sheer amusement) and paragraph 
comment. He who would enter that field 
had better not expect to get there by bom- 
barding editors with unsolicited manuscripts. 
Far better is it for him to make a name for 
himself first and do that sort of writing 
second,—or get an ordinary job under an 
editor's eye and win the right to try out 
his opinions on the public as a free experi- 
ment. Many unknown opinion writers it is 
true, have twinkled brightly among literary 
stars, but usually, such wane into early in- 
significance and are not apt to reappear until 
years later when their authority is estab- 
lished in some permanent line. 

A beginner with such ambitions may 
make a name for himself in business, poli- 
tics, a profession, or in some other line of 
writing. But his hopes will crash ignomin- 
iously regardless of the magnitude of his 
reputation if he does not develop or main- 
tain, at the same time, a pleasing literary 
style. Study and practice in expressing 
opinions on paper must be kept up assid- 
uously, and the busier one is in making his 
reputation in any chosen line, the more he 
needs to compel himself to keep on writing 
even though his time is not ripe for selling 
anything. 

The opinion market is one of the slowest 
and it is also one of the most gratifying for 
those who do arrive. Much waste motion 
could be eliminated by amateurs if they 
would seek the advice of those who know, 
instead of trying to force editors to welcome 
them as equal geniuses with the great so- 
and-so as long as all they can offer to put 
their opinions over is a certain smartness of 
interpretation and aptitude with words. 
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High Lights and Shadows 


By RALPH McPHERSON 


HE writer, who makes a business of 

writing, can not afford to sit and wait 

ior “the spirit” to move one of his plots out 

into the open where he can grasp it. I tried 

it for more than a year and my business 

suffered a serious decline through lack of 
nourishment ! 

Necessity, that renowned inventive stim- 
ulus, made it imperative that I turn out an 
alarmingly high average of words per week. 
When waiting for fugitive ideas and work- 
able plots to seek me out of thin air, this 
average fell more than half short of the re- 
quired mark. In hungry desperation, | 
carried my problem to an old friend—a stu- 
dent and teacher of psychology. I accept 
no responsibility for proof of the soundness 
of the theory which she gave me to work 
out. It is enough that it solved the prob- 
lem—for me. 

Science likens our mental machinery to 
the highly sensitized photographic plate. 
Upon development, some of the negatives 
are under-exposed and make but a faint 
impression upon our memory. As with the 
camera, it is the high lights and shadows 
that stand out in striking contrast—the ex- 
periences we rarely forget. However, these 
high spots, once filed away in our mind, 
are often hard to find at the very moment 
we want to pull them out and use them in 
a manuscript. It was to find the index to 
my mind, without being compelled to go 
into a spiritual seance, that I was concerned. 
As an index, efficiency experts would prob- 
ably condemn my plan. For it is simply 
to dump my ideas out on the desk, look for 
the glitter of the shiny ideas, pick them out 
and dump the remainder back into the re- 
cesses of my unconscious mind until they 
are needed again. And I can, literally, 
“dump” these ideas out on my table in front 
of me. 


Starting with one, multiply each result 
by itself. You are familiar with the rapidity 
with which the total runs up. The same is 
true with your ideas. Choose your sub- 
ject—any subject to start with. Don’t wait 
Take up your dictionary and 
Write it down! 

stopping to 


for one. 
choose a word at random. 
Now, without 
think, write down every suggestion that 
comes to you regardless of its connection 
to the original subject. Those suggestions 
will represent the “high spots” in your past 
experience and _ will constitute subjects 
which have excited some part of your emo- 
Translate those emotions, by the 


consciously 


tions. 
same process as reversing a movie film, and 
you have the nucleus of a story that will 
affect the emotions of the public. 

Open your dictionary at random. My 
eye now falls upon the word “beet.” Like 
a flash the recollections within my experi- 
ence come tumbling out—beet—sand—sugar 
mills — Mexicans — Colorado — storm — 
Forest Ranger — fire — arrest, etc. Every 
one of these words bring back an actual ex- 
perience to me. Sugar mills—storm—fire ; 
these three suggest high light plots. But it 
is February. The first possible chance of 
publication will be the following autumn. 
Which is the most logical for autumn? Dry 
leaves, dry grass—fire of course. So my 
plot for “Out of the Flames” is ready. 

Incidentally, out of this little journey 
into the realm of psychology I discovered 
some very plausible plots for human inter- 
est, detective stories, in fact anything that 
takes into consideration the workings of the 
human mind—and what story does not? 
Under the emotions of fear, hatred, lust, 
etc., your character is going to react much 
the same regardless of the setting in which 
you place him. A shiver, some ice and a 
polar bear in the background and he will do 
for Alaska. Put beads of perspiration on 













































his brow, with a background of palms and 
cocoanut-throwing monkeys, and he will do 
just as well for the tropics. 

Nine out of ten of your readers will skip 
your topographical description any way. 
They are all excited over the fact whether 
or not the old boy you have picked for your 
hero will swallow the lump in his throat 
and fight or surrender to his natural im- 
pulses and run. 

Somewhere in the background of your 
subconscious mind, is registered the manner 
in which you reacted under the stress of one 
or more of these emotions. You may look 
upon yourself as being “different” from the 
common herd, but for business purposes, 
assume that your action would be the nat- 
ural, normal one. Bring up this incident 
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from the recesses of your memory. Use 
your own reaction for the filler characters. 
Write the manner in which you wish you 
had reacted into the character of your hero, 
and your villain’s characteristics immedi- 
ately suggest themselves in the manner in 
which you were afraid you would act. 

These are the mechanics that have helped 
me. I hate to be mechanical, too, but it 
forms a fairly strong and permanent struc- 
ture to bridge the gaps between meals—and 
if you yearn for the fluorescence of high- 
sounding literature it may be very advan- 
tageously applied in dressing up the scroll 
work and decorations of this mechanical 
structure. In the meantime, you need not 
wait for that exasperatingly slow appear- 
ance of the inspiration. 


Tabular Method of Writing 


An Explanation by Harris Dickson of His Unique Method of 
Arranging His Story Material 


By MAY COWAN 


— right out,’—Harris Dickson's 
voice on the telephone—and I went. 

In Vicksburg’s newest subdivision, I left 
the trolley at the foot of one of Vicksburg’s 
beautiful hills and climbed the sloping side- 
walk to the top. There, just on the edge of 
the National Military Park, I found the 
author’s home, a commodious two-story 
structure set amidst green hedges and an 
oak-shaded lawn. I crossed the sumptuous 
tiled veranda and pulled the bell. The door 
was opened to me by Mr. Dickson himself, 
who ushered me into his sanctum. I had 
caught the writer in an ideal place at an 
ideal time. He was in his working togs— 
a dressing gown and soft shoes. A fire 
burned in the big open grate, his work table 
drawn up before it. Around the walls of 


the long, high room were books and more 
books, and objects of art collected in his 
travels over the world. 

I have known Harris Dickson since early 
childhood. As I looked at the successful 
author and lecturer, | was more than ever 
impressed with the fact that he is the true 
son of his wonderful mother. Not only 
did I see before me her keen, intellectual 
face, with the high, round forehead and 
big grey eyes lighted with benevolent hu- 
mor, but my memory flashed back to the 
days when we were next-door neighbors, 
and she gathered us and told us tales that 
sent fearsome, yet delightful, thrills down 
our youthful spines. It was Harris to whom 
I turned in those days for help, and he 
always took me safely home in spite of the 
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spooks and “gobbleums” that were trying 
to “git” me. By a psychological principle 
it was to Harris Dickson that I was again 
coming for help, to be met with the same 
gallant response as in days gone by. 

“T’m here all by myself trying to do some 
work,” Mr. Dickson said. 

“Are you writing a story?” I asked. 

“No, I’m at-.work on an article about 
levees for which I have a commission from 
a leading periodical; and, by the way, I 
never write articles without being commis- 
sioned. With fiction it is different. I write 
and sell where I can.” 
“Did you ever take any special course in 





authorship?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“What do you think of expert criticism?” 

“That may do a great deal of good; but 
the criticism of friends, never.” 

“How about collaboration ?” 

“That may also be of great practical 
value.” 

“What is usually the genesis of a story 
with you?” 

“T get my stories wherever I can, gener- 
ally from true stories or incidents. For in- 
stance, I was riding with a man who told 
ie about two men who intended to rob an- 
other, so went fishing with him in order to 
establish an alibi. I introduced a_peddler 
into the story, who spent the night in the 
house. I dressed the wives in their hus- 
bands’ clothes and sent them to commit the 
robbery. When the husbands returned with 
the owner of the house late at night, they 
found a tragic surprise awaiting them- 
their dead wives, shot by the peddler. That 
made a pretty good yarn.” 

“When you have your story plotted, writ- 
ing it is an easy task, is it not?” 

“Don’t ever think so,” he continued. “You 
see this?” lifting from a stack on the table 
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a blank sheet of white paper about 22 by 
18 inches, neatly ruled into three columns. 
“I first collect all of the information I can 
get on the subject about which I am going 
to write, both by reading and by investiga- 
tion. I had an expert on levee building here 
the other day right in that chair where you 
are sitting and talked with him for two 
hours on that subject. I also rode over the 
levees myself. Having collected my mate- 
rial, I jot down everything I want to use in 
this first column without regard to se- 
quence. In the second column I begin to 
straighten out this material, and in the third 
column I arrange it in logical order. This 
enables me to visualize the whole story. | 
am now ready to tell it to the dictaphone. 
From that it is taken off by the typist and 
corrected by me. This process is repeated 
three times. I am then ready to write my 
story. But remember always that the story 
is the thing. You must have a story to tell. 
\Vithout that, technique, method, nothing 
matters.” 

Harris Dickson is a_ native of Hinds 
County, Mississippi, but has spent most of 
his life in Vicksburg. He first wrote lyric 
poetry and two or three novels of the ro- 
mantic school. But it was during his term 
of office as city judge that he really found 
himself. It was while serving in that ca- 
pacity that Mr. Dickson was brought into 
contact with the modern negro in every 
phase of his character, and learned to know 
and to portray him as few writers do. In 
fact, Harris Dickson is the outstanding con- 
temporary writer of negro stories. His 
“Old Reliable” and other stories have been 
published in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. Dickson has gradually extended his art 
to the portrayal of other types, and he is 
now a regular contributor of stort stories 
to many of the leading magazines. 














































What’s Wrong With Prize Contests? 


The Trouble Seems to be That the Competitors Do Not Try to Win 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


RIZE contests for the most acceptable 

novel, stage play, photoplay, short story, 
poem or other literary production have be- 
come numerous and popular during the past 
few years. Never a month passes by with- 
out several of them, big or little, being an- 
nounced; and the prizes are becoming ever 
greater, the high-water mark being reached 
by the Crowell-John Day offer of $50,000. 
These prize contests excite the keenest in- 
terest among all sections of the writing fra- 
ternity, and stimulate literary activity on 
the part of many writers who, for one rea- 
son or another, do not actually enter a manu- 
script in the competition. 

Yet there seems to be something wrong 
with these contests, especially the bigger 
ones, alike from the point of view of their 
promoters and from that of the writers who 
compete. Liberty's $50,000 prize contest 
led to a lawsuit. The first Dodd-Mead 
competition ended in the selection of a truly 
great novel as the prize winner—Martha 
Ostenso’s “Wild Geese.” There can be no 
reasonable doubt that, among all the novels 
submitted, this was the best for the purposes 
of the book publishers, and also for seriali- 
zation in The Pictorial Review, which paid 
a large share of the prize money. But it 
was evidently unsuited to the needs of the 
moving picture company which contributed 
several thousands of dollars to that prize, 
for it has never been filmed, and it is gen- 
eraJly understood that there is no intention 
of filming it. This can hardly be surprising 
to people who have read the novel, if they 
have any practical idea of what it takes to 
make a successful photoplay. A practical, 
entertaining and appealing motion picture 
could be built up and called “IVild Geese ;” 
but it wouldn’t be Martha Ostenso’s “Wild 
Geese,” or remotely resemble it. Plainly, 


the producers realized this fact, and de- 
cided to cut their loss. 

This year the same condition prevailed in 
the second Dodd-Mead contest. A _ novel 
was found which suited the publishers and 
the magazine, but it didn’t suit the movie 
people. And this time the movie people re- 
fused to pay for what they could not use. 
Therefore, only part of the announced prize 
money was paid to the winner. 

The Atlantic Monthly's $10,000 contest 
has ended happily, and it is rumored in pro- 
fessional circles that a novel of real power 
and distinction has been obtained in “Jalna” 
—a novel which probably will make a stir, 
as “Wild Geese’ did. The Atlantic was 
unfettered by any consideration except its 
own broad requirements of literary excel- 
lence and story interest; and it approached 
the question of selecting the best offering 
in an eclectic spirit. College Humor, First 
National, and Boni and Liveright were able 
to agree on a novel, “Children of the Ritz,” 
and their joint prize of $10,000 was duly 
awarded to the author, Mr. Cornell Wool- 
rich. 

But one of the most important and inter- 
esting of the contests, that promoted by 
McClure’s, ended in regrettable failure. The 
publishers of the magazine announced that, 
as none of the manuscripts submitted in 
their $25,000 prize novel competition was 
suitable for the requirements, they were un- 
able to award the prize. 

What was wrong? Was there no good 
novel among the many manuscripts entered 
in this contest? Was there nothing of lit- 
erary merit, nothing of story interest, noth- 
ing of market value? Of course there was. 
There were several good novels in the con- 
test—several novels which will ultimately 
find their proper market, and perhaps make 
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a big hit. I saw some of these novels be- 
fore they were entered, and I heard about 
others from professional friends whose 
judgment I can trust. But here’s the point: 
The publishers of McClure’s were not mere- 
ly looking for a good novel, or for the best 
that was offered, judged from a literary 
viewpoint. They were offering their prize 
for a novel which would suit them, a novel 
certain to please the readers to whom they 
are catering. They didn’t want to pay 
$25,000 just for a novel, or even for the 
best novel among many good ones. They 
wanted to pay $25,000 for a McClure’s 
novel, a novel they would wish to run se- 
rially. As no such novel was offered to 
them, the thing was all off. 

In a sense, I have been behind the scenes 
in many of these prize contests, including 
all of those mentioned; for I have been 
called upon to advise respecting hundreds 
of novels, photoplays, short stories, essays, 
and other literary efforts, subsequently en- 
tered in one competition or another. Here 
are three cases that came under my notice. 
ach of them gives some food for thought : 

(1) A crackerjack detective novel. Full 
of violent melodramatic action. Written in 
vivid, slap-bang style, the President’s Amer- 
ican being no better than the law allows. 
(iood selling bet as a serial for a detective- 
story magazine. The author was quite sure 
it ought to pull down $10,000 from The 
Atlantic Monthly. I tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken, and so did others; 
but he insisted that he would enter it, and 
| think he ultimately did. 

(2) A careful, beautifully-written atmos- 
pheric novel of New England life in the 
early nineteenth century. Lavender and old- 
lace stuff. Almost as wildly exciting as 
“Cranford.” The writer wanted to enter it in 
the College Humor contest, but was advised 
to send it to The Atlantic instead. He did a 
sum in arithmetic, making the astounding 
discovery that twenty-five is two and one- 
half times ten. So he decided to send his 
manuscript to McClure’s, where its chances 
would be no better than with College Humor. 

(3) A deeply religious novel. Hardly 
any plot or action. Splendidly written, but 
depending for its story interest on the con- 




















































flict within the soul of the protagonist. The 
author thought College Humor might like 
to take it, because it would teach a valuable 
lesson to “these wild young people.” When 
it was gently suggested to him that College 
Humor does not consider itself a missionary 
to the adolescent American heathen, he 
talked about entering the manuscript in the 
idcClure’s contest. If he did, it was, in 
spite of its outstanding literary merit, most 
certainly one of those which the publishers 
might justly consider they should not buy 
for $25,000, or any other sum. No editor 
would dream of publishing such a novel as 
a serial in a magazine like McClure’s unless 
he was suffering from a brainstorm. 

These are three typical cases among many. 
In each instance the novel is a good novel 
of its kind, which ought to find a market 
somewhere, and probably will. But enter- 
ing them in these particular contests, where 
they stood no earthly chance, simply meant 
locking them up for several months, giving 
trouble all around, and doing nobody any 
good. 

In dozens of instances the novel wasn’t a 
serial, and couldn’t possibly be twisted into 
a good serial. There were no suitable serial 
stops, and no possibility of making them at 
the right places. In many other cases good 
novels opened much too slowly, so that the 
first serial installment would be totally 
lacking in the gripping initial story interest 
and entertainment value which a magazine 
serial must have. Plenty of interest later 
on, perhaps, after the careful foundation- 
work of the first two or three chapters had 
been done. Acceptable enough in book form, 
no doubt, for serious and leisurely readers. 
But if the first two chapters, when stand- 
ing by themselves, seem dull as ditch-water, 
what chance is there for the story to be ac- 
as a serial for a popular magazine, 
caters to readers who want light, 
and rapid entertainment ? 


cepted 
which 
bright 

In conversation and in correspondence | 
have been told the experiences of other pro- 
fessionals—critics, successful authors and 
editorial readers—with manuscripts entered, 
or intended for entry, in these various prize 
In most cases their experiences 
The manuscripts 


contests. 
were similar to my own. 
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were sent to the wrong markets, or were 
going to be sent there. If the promoters 
of the Dodd-Mead, McClure’s, Atlantic and 
College Humor contests had established a 
sort of clearing house among themselves, 
shuffled all the scripts together, and then 
sorted them out into four suitable piles, 
each one of the four would have found 
much better pickings. It would not sur- 
prise me in the least to know positively 
something which I suspect—that College 
Humor and McClure’s got more Atlantic 
stuff than The Atlantic did. 

The trouble is very simple. 
ants, almost without exception, have the 
prize contest idea in mind, and they forget 
that, to the promoters, the prize contest is 
only a means to the end of getting what 
Even hardboiled professionals, 


The contest- 


they want. 
men and women who are selling formula 
stuff regularly, are misled by this contest 
idea into thinking that what is wanted is 
the positive best—the best story of any kind. 
They seem to imagine that the prize is go- 
ing to be given, like an Olympic wreath, to 
the champion literary athlete. They say to 
themselves, often quite justly, ‘“Here’s 
$25,000, or what have you, offered for the 
best novel. Well, I’ve got a darn good 
The chap who beats me will have 
They can’t 


novel. 
to go some. I'll shoot it in. 
help seeing it’s great stuff if they've got any 
knowledge at all.” 

The writer forgets that many good novels 

in fact, most novels—are not the particu- 
lar kind of novel which The Atlantic, The 
Pictorial Review, The Woman's Home 
Companion, McClure’s, College Humor, or 
any other magazine might care to publish 
serially. In cases where a motion picture 
company is taking part in the promotion of 
the contest, he either forgets the movie 
angle completely, or else—which is much 
more frequent and much more disastrous— 
he thinks of that angle too much. He tries 
to sit on two stools at once, ruining his story 
as a novel and a magazine serial by putting 
too many movie “gags” into it, so that, at 
the finish, he has a hybrid monster, neither 
fish, fowl, nor good red herring. 

The proper idea, it seems to me, is to try 
to get screen possibilities into the story 
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without trying to crowd a lot of actual 
screen stuff into it. A detailed synopsis 
must be built up from the published story, 
anyway. If the result of the two Dodd- 
Mead contests proves anything at all, it 
shows that you have to please the book pub- 
lishers and the magazine editors, and not 
the movie folks, in order to win. In the 
case of the McClure’s contest, the movie 
outfit and the magazine are allied Hearst 
interests. It is probable that the judges 
could not see a good photoplay for Cosmo- 
politan Productions or a good serial for 
McClure’s in any novel submitted. If they 
had seen either one or the other, without 
seeing both, I believe they would have 
awarded the prize. The book angle is not 
supremely important, of course. Any really 
good serial is a good bet for book publica- 
tion, but any really good bet for book publi- 
cation is not necessarily a good serial for 
\fcClure’s or for any other magazine. 

There’s only one sensible course for a 
writer to pursue in regard to these contests, 
whether they be large or small, whether 
they offer $25,000 for a full-length novel 
or $25 for a poem of twenty lines. If he 
enters at all, he should try to win. 

Well, doesn’t he? Isn’t the mere fact 
that he enters his manuscript proof that he 
is doing his best to get the prize? 

Indeed, it is not! It is nothing of the 
kind. In the vast majority of cases, even 
with practical professional and semi-profes- 
sional writers, it is only a gesture. It sim- 
ply amounts to saying, “I’d like to have that 
money, so here goes for a forlorn hope! 
It’s worth the postage, but it isn’t worth my) 
while to waste a lot of time on such an oft 
chance.” 

So along goes the novel. No careful con- 
sideration of its suitability for the magazine 
which wants the serial! No thorough re- 
construction and rewriting to make it suit- 
able! Not even the trouble to retype those 
grubby first and last pages, which say so 
eloquently it is a stone rejected by other 
builders. 

In his heart of hearts, the competitor 
doesn’t believe he is going to win. He is 
appalled when he thinks of the competition. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Psychology of the Juvenile Mind 


An Illuminating Study of the Four Ages of Childhood and the Appeal 
That Must be Made to Each 


By AUSTIN E. BURGES 


™ HY don’t my juvenile stories sell?” is 

a question which many a writer has 
asked himself. And then he will add, “I 
know they are better than the bulk of those 
I see in the juvenile magazines.” Possibly 
they are better—from the adult standpoint— 
but editors of the juveniles do not want 
stories written from the adult standpoint, 
however well the work may be done. The 
child is distinctly not an adult in miniature ; 
his psychology is materially different. 

All normal children are basically the same 
at the same age in their thoughts, their likes, 
and their dislikes, and each passes through 
the same series of psychological periods as 
he grows. It behooves the writer who would 
sell to the juvenile magazines to learn some- 
thing about the psychology of childhood in 
its successive stages. While certain states of 
mind are characteristic of certain ages they 
do not begin sharply on a certain birthday 
anniversary and abruptly leave off on an- 
other. 

Indeed, the several periods through which 
the child mind passes are not sufficiently well 
defined for all psychologists to agree on their 
limits. There is much overlapping, and cer- 
tain instincts, which are most characteristic 
of certain ages, are not by any means found 
in those ages only. The collecting instinct, 
which ordinarily appears very early, persists 
through life. The practice of collecting 
stamps, old coins, etc., is in obedience to this 
urge. 

There are four rather definite psychologi- 
cal periods of childhood and it is necessary 
to success as a writer for the juveniles that 
you know which period or periods you are 
writing for. The four ages are: Three to 
six, seven to eleven, eleven to sixteen, and 
fifteen to eighteen, called, respectively, the 
dramatic age, the “big Injun” age, the gang 


age, and the romantic age. We will now 
consider each of these ages in sufficient de- 
tail to make the requirements of each clear. 

In the dramatic age children are inclined 
to act out all of their ideas in play. They 
“play store,” “play school,” “play mama hav- 
ing company,” and so on. They are also in- 
clined to attribute life to their toys and all 
other objects about them, however inani- 
mate. They are gifted with riotous imagi- 
nation. They are very credulous, as their 
ready belief in Santa Claus witnesses. In 
writing for this age one needs to keep these 
mental traits of the children in mind and to 
dramatize and animate everything, at the 
same time paying small attention to facts or 
to consistency. 

A child in the dramatic age came in to his 
mother and reported that he had seen a big 
lion in the yard. He was sent upstairs to 
pray for forgiveness for his untruthfulness. 
In a few minutes he was back. “It’s all 
right, Mother,” he said. “I told God about 
it and He said when He first saw that big 
dog in the yard He thought it was a lion, 
too.” 

The words used in writing for small chil- 
dren need not be short but they should be 
familiar. Small children are particularly 
weak in concepts involving relations, even 
kinship, and such concepts should be avoided. 
Neither do they, nor can they, analyze. A 
person or thing is either all good or all bad to 
them and hence types are well suited to their 
mentality. Children of less than seven do 
not ordinarily have much sense of humor 
and any that is incorporated in a story for 
them will probably go over their heads. 

Children in the “big Injun” age are bub- 
bling over with energy, and stories for them 
should be jammed with action. This age, 
which some have been so unkind as to call 
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the barbarian age, is characterized also by 
cruelty, cynicism, incredulity, and excess 
egotism. Children of this age are not im- 
moral—they are unmoral. Any moral les- 
sons intended for them should be well 
masked and of a kind to appeal to their self 
interest, that is, their sense of expediency. 
Though the editors of juvenile magazines 
will not stand for much of this kind of 
material, “big Injun” children are appealed 
to by stories in which the hero gains his ends 
by questionable means. Read almost any 
myth to find out what I mean. 

Boys and girls of seven to eleven have 
poorly systematized ideas and do not insist 
that the stories given them be very logical. 
Humane ideas—even fair play—have little 
meaning for them and nothing delights them 
more than a lively account of a fight in which 
there is really something at stake. Of course, 
accounts of mere brawls will not be bought 
by editors, as few, if any, adults like to en- 
courage fighting. Some relentless force of 
Nature may be substituted for a personal 
adversary. The love of a good fight, by the 
way, does not cease when a boy reaches 
eleven but continues on through life. 

The gang spirit develops between the ages 
of eleven and sixteen, but, like fighting, con- 
tinues through life. This is the age in 
which adventure, struggle, wanderlust, se- 
cretiveness, and annoying others have their 
chief appeal. At this time boys and girls 
first become really sex conscious, but sex is, 
of course, taboo in journals read by children 
of this age. While children of this age be- 
come immensely interested in sex they won’t 
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be caught reading love stories. Incidentally, 
there are many taboos which the writer for 
the juveniles needs to learn. 


Athletics is a great drawing card with 
adolescents and with most folks from that 
age until maturity. This fact gives oppor- 
tunity for a great deal of writing about 
sports. The sport story must be clean, for 
by this time young folks have usually devel- 
oped a love of fair play. Science is a subject 
of great interest to the “teen age,” and is, 
indeed, of interest from seven years on up. 
A writer for the juveniles who has the 
proper background can hardly go wrong by 
selecting as his specialty either sports or 
science. 


Last of all we come to the romantic age. 
This is the age in which sex instincts reach 
their height. Editors are no longer able to 
successfully ignore the sex interest and 
stories with some love interest are acceptable, 
provided the moral tone is high and the love 
element subordinated. This is also the age 
of hero worship. The hero chosen is usually 
one of the same sex as the worshipper, hence 
chum stories and stories of undying friend- 
ship such as that of Damon and Pythias, 
Jonathan and David, and others as well 
known, are acceptable at this time. Romantic 
biography—life sketches in which the sub- 
ject is idealized—is suitable for this period. 

The writer who will digest the foregoing 
and make some observation on his own ac- 
count from the juvenile literature to which 
he has access, should find that his writings 
are at once beginning to sell. 


TIMELY TIPS TO TALE-TELLERS 


Takes time to tell the tale; 

To talk tangible truth to throngs; 
To tide the tired traveler 

Through ten thousand thoughts 
That tempt, then tantalize the teller. 
Taboo the tedious. Trade thy title. 


Tackle tragic tales. 


Touch tradition. 


Talent, training, typing tell. 
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How Patrick Kearney Writes a Play 


Lessons in Realism, Gleaned From the Streets, Used in 
“4A Man’s Man” 


By H. O. STECHHAN 


AVING written a number of successful 
one-act plays for the Washington 
Square Players, their director asked Patrick 
Kearney for something more complete— 
that is a full-length play, one that would 
require a whole evening to perform. Ten 
days later he handed him the completed 
manuscript of “A Man’s Man,” which was 
produced in New York by The Stagers in 
1925. 

By many it is regarded as one of the out- 
standing dramas of Twentieth Century 
American life—so much so that it has been 
considered for the Pulitzer Prize. As Bren- 
tano brought out the play in book form, it 
is available for perusal by all who are in- 
terested in studying it, in the light of the 
following details of workmanship revealed 
by the author in a recent interview. 

While engaged in newspaper work and 
magazine writing in New York, Mr. Kear- 
ney had many opportunities to observe the 
pale boys and berouged girls in shabby fin- 
ery, riding the subways to and from work 
or when pleasure-bent to Coney Island on 
Sundays. “I couldn’t help wondering,” said 
Mr. Kearney, “as I watched them, what 
hopes keep this army of young people alive. 
They are all notoriously underpaid ; but still 
they continue to battle grimly with life. 

“With this thought uppermost in mind, it 
didn’t take long for the plot of “4A Man’s 
Man” to develop. I built my play around a 
young married couple—Mel and Edie. They 
have been wed just a year as curtain rises. 
He is a clerk with ambition to get some- 
where in the world; while his wife is an 
adoring young thing who has been told she 
looks like Mary Pickford. Naturally she is 
movie-mad. An old friend is an “extra” at 
a nearby studio and Edie thinks it would be 





fine to help Mel by going to work there, too. 
Her betrayal and the unexpected but very 
natural finish are achieved by direct methods 
that reflect the joys and sorrows of thou- 
sands of young couples in all parts of the 
land today.” 

Having decided what his play was to be 
about, it then became necessary for Patrick 
Kearney to write it. That was much more 
difficult, because he had elected to deal with 
the simplest sort of people imaginable. They 
were just ordinary folks of a big city, whose 
orbits were narrowly circumscribed and ex- 
periences even more limited. 


“To make them articulate, I soon realized 
that my play would have to be written in the 
American language,” Mr. Kearney went on. 
“This native form of speech, which is as 
different from English as Scotch is from 
Irish, has often been used for farce, but 
never to my knowledge in a serious play— 
a comedy that pretends to plumb the lights 
and shades of everyday people. 


“T believe you can reduce the vocabulary 
of ‘A Man’s Maw’ to a hundred words. With 
this scant list I have sounded all their pas- 
sions and emotions. That they ring rather 
shabbily at times is true, but the expressions 
are none the less genuine, as pertaining to 
the people of the social scale that my play 
deals with.” 

To get a line on their “lingo,” Patrick 
Kearney made a number of excursions to 
Clover Gardens, one of the biggest dance 
halls in New York. There he found that 
every girl was an Edie, while the men were 
mostly all like the Mel he had in mind. 
“What I heard there seemed almost like a 
foreign language,” Mr. Kearney said. “I 
had to listen closely to get the drift and 
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learn the iittle peculiarities of speech—the 
idiom of the common people as it were. 
“They haven’t much in the way of con- 
versation, because they don’t know what to 
talk about. Furthermore, their social diver- 
sions aren’t linguistic. Seldom do they make 


a complete sentence, but resort to catch- - 


words, phrases and expletives, which are 
repeated over and over again. Not many 
are wise-crackers; but a few have caught 
the expressions of the day, which they 
never tire of using again and again. Con- 
trary to general belief, they possess very 
little humor. 

“Clover Gardens is anything but exclu- 
sive. You can speak to any girl you fancy 
there and dance with her. This was for- 
tunate for me, as I had no trouble getting 
acquainted with a lot of different Edies. I 
would lead the conversation to the various 
situations of my play and get the girl’s re- 
action. Then I hastened away and made 
notes ; came back and got more information. 

“In this way I obtained the most of the 
dialogue of ‘A Man’s Man.’ It is absolutely 
correct, though far from literary. There 
isn’t a character in the play from a higher 
walk of life. All are just average young 
people in their early twenties. Hence I think 
I have done something really new in Ameri- 
can playwrighting—that is to give an honest 
insight into the lives of the countless young 
people crowded into our big cities, who just 
live coral-like, without knowing what the 
struggle of life is all about. They get some 
faint idea from newspapers, cheap maga- 
zines and the movies that there is something 
on ahead, but what it is or means they 
haven't the slightest idea.” 

There’s a modern gin-party as the climax 
of the first act of “A Man’s Man.” When 
he got to the writing of that scene, Mr. 
Kearney asked one of the dance-hall girls 
to invite some of her friends to his apart- 
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ment for a celebration. Without asking any 
further questions, they came ten couples 
strong. The host had let it be known that 
he was a floorwalker in a downtown depart- 
ment store; for had they had the slightest 
inkling that he was a writer and they on 
dress parade, the purpose of the rendezvous 
would have been defeated. 

“They would probably have been scared 
to death,” Mr. Kearney explained, ‘and 
tried to assume such manners as they had 
seen in the movies. Naturally I didn’t want 
them. All arrived in time, and what a time 
they had with the ample refreshments that 
[ provided to liven up matters. The actions 
in my play are a faithful transcript of how 
my guests conducted themselves; and prac- 
tically all the dialogue was written from 
notes that I made ‘between drinks.’ ”’ 

So here is a practical lesson in realism 
by one of the most promising of the younger 
American dramatists. He takes his work 
seriously and feels that it must be true to 
life if it is to have any lasting value. That 
sounds a comparatively new note in Ameri- 
can letters. It wasn’t so long ago that writ- 
ers strove for effect. Actors didn’t want 
plays without speeches, which they could 
deliver and be certain to have applauded. 

In the climax, when Edie finds that she 
has been betrayed by her husband’s friend 
on the promise of getting her into the 
movies, she hurls one of the vilest epithets 
in the English language at him. “I know 
it’s raw,” defended Mr. Kearney, “but in 
view of what that poor little thing had 
suffered and was bound to go through 
henceforth, she couldn’t have said anything 
else. The line has been criticized—but don't 
blame me. Edie’s the one; and before you 
denounce her too harshly for such harsh 
language, put yourself in her place and see 
if you wouldn’t have felt the same way 
about the dog.” 
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The Writer’s Album 


The Value of a Permanent Collection of Photographic Studies as a 
Source of Original Material 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor, Photo-Era Magazine 


OST of my readers will recall the moth- 
eaten, dust-covered, metal-clasped 
family photograph-album in which the por- 
traits of several generations of a family 
were duly arranged in chronological order. 
These albums were as much a part of the 
parlor or living-room as the furniture, in 
grandmother’s day and before. In those 
days these albums were not dusty nor moth- 
eaten. Many of them were richly decorated 
and had an honored place on the parlor- 
table. Times changed and the old family- 
album was put away in some drawer or 
trunk, and finally reached the attic or store- 
room where it did not see the light of day 
for years at a time. 

Just what caused the change in sentiment 
toward photograph-albums is not quite clear. 
To be sure, the older generations did look 
strange in their Sunday best of twenty-five, 
forty, and fifty years ago. Yet, in their day, 
and according to the latest fashion of their 
day, all were well dressed and their appear- 
ance was fully approved before they faced 
the camera. The fame, social position and 
sterling character of members of the family 
are forgotten now, in many cases, and only 
“their funny clothes” are remembered by 
the older members of the present generation. 

Times are changing again. The photo- 
graph-album is coming back to its own. Not 
in the same form as that of earlier days but 
more complete, interesting, and valuable 
than ever before. Modern photography is 
making possible the family pictorial history. 

Why should all this interest the writer? 
Because in the album habit he will find an 
almost inexhaustible source of material for 
years to come. His own well-kept and up- 


to-date album, and that of others, will supply 
original material of a nature which will have 
an unusual appeal. Of course, I do not 
refer to the carelessly made snapshot-album 
but to the well-planned, carefully titled and 
technically good pictorial record of family- 
life, travel, community events, nationally 
important occurences and records of changes 
and improvements in one’s town or city. It 
is neither necessary nor advisable to try to 
preserve all pictures in one album. There 
may be one for family-portraits, another for 
travel and others to cover whatever the 
writer considers to be of interest. It is 
really amazing how quickly some relatively 
unimportant picture becomes almost price- 
less over night. We are living in an age 
when events of history importance occur al- 
most daily and when it is very likely that 
the event—or a direct result of it—will 
effect the remotest hamlet. 

Let me illustrate, if my readers will par- 
don a personal reference. I hold a com- 
mission as Captain in the Signal Corps Re- 
serve, U. S. Army. It has been my lot to 
have had some experience in aerial photo- 
graphy while on active duty. Recently, the 
Commanding Officer of the 322nd Obser- 
vation Squadron on duty at the Concord, 
N. H. Airport requested me to make a flight 
over the landing-field, the city of Concord 
and surrounding country to obtain some 
aerial photographs for his records and that 
of the squadron. While on this duty, I 
made pictures of the planes, the hangar on 
the field, the personnel and the commanding 
officer. A few days later Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, prevented by fog from reaching 
Portland, Maine, landed at the Concord 
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Airport, put his famous plane in the hangar 
I had photographed and was entertained for 
the night by the commanding officer whose 
picture I had made a few days earlier. Very 
true, this was an unusual turn of events; 
but it illustrates my point that one never 
knows when a picture may become of great 
sentimental or historic value. 

For the writer who likes to travel, be it 
near or far, the well-kept album is almost 
indispensible. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, there was one writer who made it his 
business to photograph every architecturally 
and historically interesting doorway in a cer- 
tain town. He went about the task method- 
ically. He decided first upon his route, gave 
each picture a number, collected his data 
accurately, mounted the finished prints care- 
fully in an album and kept at the work until 
the town,—Salem, Mass., I believe—was 
entirely covered. Then, he went to work 
on a book which I understand was one of 
the best of its kind ever published. The 
album habit in this case was vitally im- 
portant to the success of this writer’s effort. 

It might be said that prints arranged in 
order would serve the same purpose as an 
album. In practice it does not work out. 
There is something about the placing of each 
print on a certain page, in accurate sequence 
and with full data which helps the writer 
to do his work to better advantage. Then, 
too, years after, the prints will be found in 
order where a loose collection of prints may 
have become mixed up or some prints lost. 
It may take more time and more work; but 
when it is all finished, it is permanent. 

Another good thing about the album habit 
is that it has a tendency to make the writer 
more careful about his picture making. That 
is, it makes him think out his work ahead. 
Mentally, he is carrying that album with him 
and deciding upon the type of picture he 
wishes to mount in it for permanent record. 
Naturally, he wishes only the best possible 
pictures for the album. This fact alone 
tends to improve his work with the camera. 
Each picture, then, is the equivalent of sev- 
eral hundred words of notes. Later, when 
he begins to write, he can study each picture 
and from it draw the material which he can 
build into an article or a book. It is really 
amazing how much one picture will tell to 
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the man who made it carefully, perhaps 
months ago. 

Many of our leading books of travel and 
exploration are not, and can not be, written 
until weeks and months after the author has 
returned to his home. Nevertheless, a well 
arranged album will bring back every detail 
and incident of the trip so that the writer 
can prepare his work with virtually the 
same enthusiasm as if he were still travel- 
ing in foreign lands. The simplicity, ac- 
curacy, and portability of the high-grade 
modern camera have made all this possible. 
The old idea of an album is rapidly given 
place to a business-like appreciation of its 
practical value in modern literary work. It 
is no longer simply a parlor ornament but as 
important to the writer as his typewriter and 
his dictionary. 

For the writer who is just adopting the 
album habit let me suggest that before he 
buys any albums that he take the time to 
decide upon the subjects which he wishes to 
record. For example, if he lives in the 
middle west, far from the sea or large lakes, 
he needs no album for the preservation of 
marine pictures. Of course, he may travel 
to the sea or to the lakes. If so, he will 
need an album for such work; but my point 
is not to stock up with too many albums or 
to have too many subjects. Some writers 
use small albums, one to each trip or assign- 
ment. Others have a large album to take 
care of all trips and assignment for six 
months or even a year. Much depends upon 
the work in hand, the number of pictures 
which are made and the special require- 
ments of some editor. It is difficult to speci- 
fy any definite procedure. However, I may 
say that I have found one fairly large album 
devoted to family, travel, community, state, 
news, historical, marine, and landscape—one 
album to each subject—will take care of 
ordinary needs. 

Next to the picture itself comes the proper 
title, date, and other data which will identi- 
fy that picture twenty years later, should the 
need arise. One can not be too careful to 


insure absolute accuracy. The date alone 
may be of tremendous significance, legally 
or historically. By way of illustration, please 
pardon another personal reference. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 


Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


HANDLING THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


¥ YOUR publication is addressed to a 
sufficiently small audience easily accessi- 
ble to you, you probably will not need 
assistance in the gathering of news, but 
can act as your own reporter. However, 
if it is at all difficult for you to cover your 
field, and at the same time fulfill your duties 
as editor, you should 


3ut if this is impossible, the instructions 
should be sent to him in writing, and stated 
very clearly and concisely. Even if you can 
talk to the man or woman in person it is 
better to supplement your remarks with a 
set of written instructions. It will save 
later comebacks and misunderstandings. 
It is a good thing 





have some assist- 
ance. The larger the 
audience to be rep- 
resented, the more 
assistance you will 
need. 

In this article, I 
shall concern myself 
only with the editor 
who has an editorial 
staff. Only occasion- 
ally, you will come 


organs. 


| 

upon 8 reporter vad 2. Physical Appearance 
assistant editor who 3. Planning the Editions 
is so filled with ideas 4. Handling the Editorial Department 
and so prolific in 5. Engravings and Layouts 
copy that you won’t 6. Editing the Copy 
have to give him any 7. Editorials and Humor 
instructions. But 8. Sustaining : 
_ = : 9. Distribution of Copies 
since he is so rare, : é 

10. Budgeting the Magazine 


it is best to be pre- 





The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each 
article is as follows: 


. Purpose of the Small Magazine 


. Sustaining Reader Interest a 


to let your reporters 
and assistant editors 
in on your plans for 
future issues of the 
magazine. It will 
keep them prepared 
in advance and give 
them more of an in- 
side interest. 
Although a large 
portion of your 
assistants’ contribu- 
tions will be in the 
form of news, you 
will find it very help- 
ful if you give them 
some definite assign- 
ment each month on 
special feature 
story, or for news 
relating to some spe- 








pared with instruc- 
tions for your assist- 
ants. Whenever any one joins your staff 
you should give him a general idea as to the 
purpose and standards of your magazine, 
as well as those very definite rules upon 
which you have decided, such as length of 
articles, what is and what is not permissible 
in personalities, humor, etc., abbreviations 
used and other matters of editorial style. 
If you can talk to the reporter or editor in 
person, so much the better. You will get 
greater interest and heartier co-operation. 





cial column you use 
in each issue. These 
memos of assignments can be made the 
means of stimulating the reporters in their 
work and complimenting them on the co- 
operation they have given in the past. 

In handling your assistants, great diplo- 
macy must be used. For the most part, 
reporters on these small papers are given 
the job as sort of an honor and the work 
is not paid for. Of course these people can 
not be treated with the same brusqueness 
an editor of a newspaper could use to one 
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of his paid reporters. Your assistants must 
be encouraged to feel they are doing some- 
thing worth while, that the job of reporter 
or assistant editor is somewhat of an honor. 
Reporters’ clubs or occasional parties are 
good helps, stimulating co-operation. 
Very often copy will be sent in which 
you will be utterly unable to use. In most 
cases, especially if the copy represents con- 
siderable work, it will pay you to explain 
to the reporter in a kind way, either in 
person or by letter, just why the copy is not 
suitable. Or, if the copy has to be held for 
several issues before publication, this too 
should be explained. You will find that the 
job of editor demands as much knowledge 
of diplomacy as it does of editorial technique. 
You will lesson misunderstandings and 
failure to meet your publication date, if you 
set a schedule for yourself and your assist- 
ants. Set a certain publication date and 
stick to it. Let nothing but the most un- 
usual occurrence keep you from having 
your publication off the press by that date. 
Give your reporters and associate editors 
a date when copy must be received by you. 
If you divide your editorial organization 
into associate editors, with the reporters 
working under them, give the date to the 
associates and let them set a date for their 


MONEY 


Kinks bring from fifty cents to five dol- 
lars each. Now, this doesn’t sound like big 
money to you scribes who receive a thou- 
sand dollar check every ten days or so for 
your stories; but to beginners it is real pay. 
I sell from two to ten kinks a week. Some 
of these bring me as little as fifty cents; 
but no matter how small the check, it always 
gives me a thrill to receive it. 

Household kinks are more in demand. 
Most magazines pay one dollar on publica- 
tion for these. During the last four months 
I have received sixty one-dollar checks for 
household kinks and recipes. The easiest 
thing to sell that I have ever tried is a good 
recipe. 
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reporters when news must come to them, 
so as to meet your final date. You may 
find it a good plan to demand that articles 
with illustrations be in at an earlier date 
than solid copy, as it is necessary to order 
your engravings before the copy is set up. 
3ut this subject will be taken up at length 
in the article dealing with engravings and 
layouts. 

After you’ve given your assistants a “due 
date,” continue the schedule for vourself. 
Figuring back from your publication date 
and allowing yourself and the engraver, 
typesetter and printer sufficient time to do 
good work, set a date when your cover 
designs or copy must be ready, a date when 
proofs of your cuts must be received so you 
can lay out your pages, a date when all copy 
must be sent to the typesetter, a date when 
your cover proofs must be O. K. and a date 
when all page proofs must be O. K. Then 
when your work is finished, you will often 
have to call up the typesetter or printer and 
shove him along a bit so you will be sure 
to meet your publication date. 

This matter of scheduling yourself and 
those working with you is of paramount 
importance in publishing a good periodical, 
and one that can be depended upon to 
appear regularly. 


IN KINKS 


Here are the names and addresses of a 
Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address, “The Cook’s Round Table.” The 
Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; Capper’s 


few magazines that buy recipes: 


Farmer, Topeka, Kan., Farm Life, Spencer, 
Ind., and many others. 

Kinks for farmers are also in demand. 
The best markets for these are: “All 
Around the Farm,” The Dairy Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa; The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Farm Mechanics, 1827 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Successful 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Success of Bad Writing 


Write for the Waste-basket in Order to Develop Naturalness 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


id YOU want to know a literary secret 
that lies right at the heart of success with 
fiction, listen to this true story. A young 
advertising man, a little over a year ago, re- 
signed from his job to give all his time to 
fiction. He had been yearning to write sto- 
ries for years, but told his wife, his literary 
advisor, that he didn’t have time. “If only 
I had my best energy to devote to fiction,” 
he argued, “I am sure I could put it over.” 

He saved abstemiously for three years, 
then, with enough to live on for a year with- 
out further income, he took the plunge. 
Never did a human being try harder to pro- 
duce art, or something that approximated it. 
For several months he kept to his desk liter- 
ally day and night. Whole hours he sat be- 
fore his typewriter trying to think of ways 
to make a defective paragraph or sentence 
better. The high ideals he had nourished 
for years (without writing) induced him to 
think more of the source of those ideals 
than of life and what he knew about it. 

The result was that in about six months 
he sold a story to a third-class magazine. It 
was intended to be a modern bit of realism, 
but was in reality a thinly-disguised pot boil- 
er. After that, more grim efforts to do bet- 
ter, and more failures. Towards the end 
of the year nearly a dozen stories were doing 
a two-way business to New York publishers. 
And the wolf was scratching around the 
doormat. 

Now this writer’s wife was temperament- 
ally the opposite of her husband. Unlike 
him, she had no college education ; she never 
read great literature unless she had to; she 
had a reputation for being rather frivolous; 
she loved a good time, was very sociable, and 
she was entirely without literary ambitions. 
Nevertheless, when her husband chided her 
one day for wasting her time instead of help- 


ing him with his writing, she said: “Very 
well, I'll write a story. It'll be the world’s 
worst manuscript, but it will at least show 
you that I’m not lazy.” 

To save time trying to think up anything 
new, she decided to write up some of her 
own romantic experiences before she mar- 
ried. “My Past,” she called it (frivolously), 
and rapidly the pages began to pile up. 

“Say,” she said one day, “this is going to 
be a serial!’”’ And she kept at it, grinding 
out her story, laughing at its crudities, but 
enjoying the act of creation. 

When finally she couldn’t think of any- 
thing more exciting, she married her heroine, 
collected the pages and took them down to 
her husband’s literary agent. The latter 
very soon sold the magazine rights for five 
thousand dollars, placed the book rights with 
a publisher, and as I write this, the author 
tells me she has a bid for the motion picture 
rights. 

What’s the moral to this story? Just 


this: Fiction writing is a form of expres- 
sion. The thing that will determine your 


success more than any other one thing is not 
your inheriting brains, nor your extensive 
reading, nor your good literary taste, nor 
your yearning to be a great writer, but to 
your ability to “be yourself” on paper. 

The husband, in the above episode, was 
defeated by his very ideals. Every page he 
wrote seemed intended for immortality, 
while his wife, with a rather reckless gesture, 
wrote with her eye not on fame, but on— 
the waste-basket! Since no one would prob- 
ably see her work, she tore loose and was 
as delightful on paper as she is in her own 
person. Instances like this often remind me 
of the Biblical injunction that he who saves 
his life shall lose it, while he who loses his 
life shall save it. 
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Are you content to write for your waste- 
basket for the sake of developing sponta- 
neity and naturalness? If not—if you, a 
beginner, are determined to be paid some- 
thing for every page you write—it is quite 
possible that you will not be paid at all. 

One of the greatest difficulties I have with 
some students is to get them to bring me 
rough copy. Invariably they expect me to 
criticize the details of their writing, their 
style, although I assure them that if the man- 
uscript has a good idea and is written with 
feeling and sincerity, any good reviser can 
edit it into shape for publication. The im- 
portant questions for a first draft are: 
“Does it ring true?” “Did you put yourself 
into it?” “Is the thing worth working on 
further ?” 

Last winter a very clever but very busy 
society woman brought me a number of re- 
jected manuscripts. What marvels of per- 
fect typography! The style was a good deal 
like the typing : rigidly correct, stiff, affected, 
very “literary.” I said to the author: “These 
manuscripts are too well written to sell.” 

Said she (being clever: ‘Shall I go home 
and try to do some bad writing for you?” 

“T wish you would,” I replied. 

Instead of the rather grandiose semi- 
imitative tragic themes she was indulging in, 
I suggested that she pick up a bit of scandal 
heard during the week, something her circle 
was actuaily talking about, and write the 
whole in the form of a gossipy, informal let- 
ter. This she did. It was rough indeed, but 
it had the spark of life. I had my secretary 
edit it, and I sold it to the first place sub- 
mitted. 

I wish I could think what English writer 
it was who said: ‘We'll never have another 
Shakespeare because we all write too well.” 
The great poet was the ultimate in expres- 
siveness, the most reckless in his use of lan- 
guage. I never read his introduction to 
Henry the Fifth without feeling the glory 
of its complete un-self-conscious, its almost 
naive explosiveness : 

O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 

In most enterprises we are advised to 
“think first, then act,” but I am persuaded 
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that in fiction writing the inverse of this is 
nearer wisdom. “Write first, then think.” 
Or, better yet, think by writing; do your 
thinking through your fingers on your type- 
writer. 

I do not mean to say that fiction writers 
should give no thought to grammar and the 
mechanics of writing. The proper place for 
learning these things is in school, and if you 
have ignored them so that you are not able 
to write a clear, accurate English sentence, 
my advice is that you go back to school and 
learn how. If you can write ordinarily good 
English, then you should get your mind lan- 
guage as such in all but your final drafts, 
and think more of what you are saying. 

As between skill with grammar and hav- 
ing something to say, the latter gift is more 
to be desired. Theodore Dreiser is a good 
example. Apparently he knows nothing of 
either grammar or rhetoric, but because he 
has something to say his work has earned 
him the reputation with many of being 
America’s foremost living novelist. Why 
he never asked a proof-reader to revise many 
of the pages in his most famous book, Sister 
Carrie, is beyond me. 

The one thing, on the other hand, that 
keeps Christopher Morley from being a 
really great writer is that he thinks more of 
his style than of what he is writing. In all 
he writes you sense the overtones of books 
he has read and loved. To the extent he 
does this, he is not artistically sincere. 

Nothing is worse than grammar with 
nothing behind it. I have before me a first 
exercise written by a beginning student. The 
assignment was to write something out of 
your own experience that has feeling or emo- 
tion in it. It begins this way: 

Dawn, dawn that crept softly into the 
gray sky, shadowing the opaque waters, 
noiseless as to sound, yet stirring the 
soul as soft music does. Slowly at first, 
then a little faster, Nature raised her 
filmy curtain and exhibited her infinite 
stage; and one was awed at the mag- 
nificence of the setting. 


Now this is prize “literary” flub-dub. Note 
the ‘‘noiseless as to sound !’’-tautology. Also, 
the “infinite stage”—rank imitation. Here 
was a young man writing, not for the waste- 
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basket, but for immortality! In his conver- 
sation he was more or less like a human be- 
ing. I told him that his first lesson was to 
learn to write as well as he talked, and ad- 
vised him to turn out a lot of stuff for the 
waste-basket. 


The chief difference between the good 
and the bad fiction writer is the former’s 
greater willingness to write and throw away, 
or write, at least, with no certainty that the 
copy will be paid for by an editor. The dif- 
ference here is not so much one of literary 
training as it is of individual energy. The 
high energy writer doesn’t think very much 
of each of his pages; if it doesn’t satisfy 
him, he’ll produce another in the hope that 
it will be better. The low energy writer ho- 
vers concernedly over every sentence writ- 
ten, cherishing it, loving it, polishing it, and 
this chiefly because he can not face the hard 
labor of writing it all over. 

Because I am known as the author of a 
text-book on fictional technique and teach 
it, some certain people have done me injus- 
tice in assuming that I advise writers always 
to plan their stories out carefully before 
writing them. The accusation is that I pro- 
duce mechanical or commercial writers by 
forcing them to plot first and write after- 
wards. No! The way to learn how to plot 
skillfully is, of course, to plan many stories 
with the principles before you; but when it 
comes to writing for publication, most em- 
phatically I say that in most cases you should 
write first and plot afterwards. 


Let me explain. I have in mind the writ- 
ing habits of one of the most successful and 
prolific fiction writers in America. Once I 
caught him in the act of writing three se- 
rials at once, all being published simultane- 
ously. Surely, one would say, here was a 
man who’d plan before he’d write. On the 
contrary, he spent as much time writing on 
stories that had no plots as on those that did. 


In his workroom he had an ordinary three- 
drawer steel office file. This file was full of 
rapid first notes of every conceivable de- 
scription. Character sketches, bits of dra- 
matic dialogue, thrilling climaxes, local color 
descriptions, characteristics of different 
races, personal adventures, titles, verses, 
endless clippings—all these files were kept 
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active, were being constantly added to. In 
them he really expressed himself without 
thought of plot. When he needed a plot he'd 
go over these materials, make a story around 
“the sparks of fire,” as he called them, and 
then rewrite the whole as many times as 
necessary. He never edited his copy. If it 
was pretty bad, he’d write it over entirely ; 
if the faults were mainly mechanical, he'd 
turn it over to his secretary. 

As a teacher of fiction writing, I have for 
several years observed the habits of suc- 
cesses and failures at the art, and I am 
tempted to say that the chief—I’ll put it 
bluntly—curse of the failure is his dogged 
persistence in beginning a story at the begin- 
ning! Page one, paragraph one, sentence 
one—he must proceed “in order” so that the 
whole will be in order. Nonsense. The way 
to get any piece of writing in order is, to use 
H. G. Wells’ words on the subject, “to knock 
out some rough notes dealing with the high- 
lights and shape the whole up afterwards— 
if it’s any good.” 





Students of fiction writing are always 
asking me if I think they have talent. Any 
off-hand answer is likely to be rash, but the 
simplest test I am aware of is the amount of 
copy you have written during the past year. 
Certainly this is a more important test than 
the number of sales. A sale may be an acci- 
dent! The best test of all is the amount of 
copy you have written with no thought of 
publication. 

The only way to do a little good writing 
is to do a lot of bad writing. No literary 
system can eliminate the waste products of 
learning and experimenting. A good rule is 
the French proverb: “Le mieux est 1’en- 
nemi du bien”—Too high an aim makes even 
average good work impossible. 

Balzac used to enjoy telling young writers 
who appealed to him for advice: “Have a 
sweetheart and see her once a year. Write 
to her every day the rest of the time; it will 
improve your style.” This, I grant, is a 
somewhat better destiny for copy than the 
waste-basket ! 

NOW thyself, but be careful how you 
display your knowledge in an autobi- 
ography. 
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of Revision 


Quality, Secured by Intelligent Revising, is Great Need of Writers 


By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


STORY germinates, somehow, in the 

writer’s head. It is first purely sub- 
jective. It remains so until it is set down 
on paper. Then it is relatively objective. 
A certain amount of extraneous matter has 
come over with it from the writer’s mind, 
onto the paper. A refining process is neces- 
sary to get this slag out. That process is 
revision. 

There are two sound preliminary ways 
to revise manuscripts. 1. Lay the first draft 
aside until you have “forgotten” it. Then 
take it out, read it, and cut it to the bone. 
This process is a fundamental portion of the 
teaching of every class in English composi- 
tion. The writer now finds, sticking up 
like sore thumbs, a number of obvious faults 
which passed unnoticed when he read the 
story immediately after it was written. 2. 
Read your story aloud, preferably to some- 
one else. For the peculiar psychological 
effect which this process secures there is no 
substitute. 

It is hard to take out slag, sometimes, 
because the slag-bit may evoke, subcon- 
sciously in the writer, the allusion in mind, 
at the time of writing. But your “slag- 
instinct,” which told you it was slag, is likely 
to be correct. The reason it is slag is 
because you set down on paper merely the 
result, or consequence, of something which 
was in your mind at the time, without con- 
veying that.necessary background to the 
reader. Such background is requisite for 
the understanding of the allusion. But, if 
you put in the background, it is highly prob- 
able that you will clog your narrative,—add 
a longueur,—and it is usually better to re- 
move the piece of slag, shorten your stay, 
and secure succinctness. 

Two kinds of quality are demanded by 
editors. One has to do with distinction, 
charm. A properly written story, possessed 


of this kind of quality, is not thereby de- 
barred from acceptance by editors who do 
not demand that kind of quality. 

Plot-stunts,—thrills,—action, etc., make 
up the other kind of quality. For this there 
is a large demand. But, even if you use the 
whole bag of iricks, you owe it to yourself 
and the writing craft to send out your best 
work only. Revision is the chief key to this 
treasure house. The elimination of slag 
helps heavily towards the attainment of the 
standards of the second class of magazines 
indicated. If your revised output possesses 
snap and crispness, it has a better chance 
of sticking with that kind of editor. 

Every time you get a manuscript back 
from an editor, the manuscript has been 
out of your sight for a certain period, and 
more or less out of your mind. Read it 
over every time you get it back, witha pencil 
in your hand for marginal or textual anno- 
tations and corrections. There will jump 
out at you something to take out here; a 
happier phrase to use there; an unsuspected 
hunk of slag to dig loose, or, possibly, to 
fill-in-around. You may have to do the 
whole thing over. You may have a new 
page to write. It may require three minutes 
erasure and re-writing only. 

A writer who slaps a rejected manuscript 
into another envelope and sends it away 
without such critical examination, is miss- 
ing an opportunity for revision, which may 
take the manuscript out of the rejection 
class and put it into the sticker class. 

Quality, secured by intelligent revision, 
is the great need among writers. The quan- 
tity in the mails is so great that if one of us 
had the “overhead” used by American 
Magazines for, say, a year, he could buy 
the Grand Central Station for his private 
symphony orchestra. It is quality that is 
needed in modern writing, and quality calls 
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for endless, painstaking, intelligent, ruthless 
revision. 

By endless I mean simply that revision is 
a process which, while it advances with 
respect to the actual quality of the revising 
work done, is, quantitatively, an “endless,” 
i. e., a lifelong process. The very best 
writers probably do the very best kind of 
revision,—the most intelligent, certainly. 
But my point is that they keep it up, for- 
ever! And the more they do it, the better 
they become at it ; the higher their standards 
are pitched. The more they revise, the better 
they become at “first-draft,” original com- 


position. And the better their original 
composition, the higher they pitch the 


standard. The result is quality, literature, 
the high point of authorship. 

It must be painstaking, a real job. Re- 
vision is not a piece of work to be under- 
taken lightly. Nothing,—nothing whatever, 
—must escape its critical search. Punctua- 
tion, happier phrasing, shortening, emphasis, 
coherence, all the rhetorical qualities and 
the special ones used not so much academ- 
ically as professionally, must be in mind 
when one revises. 

It must be intelligent. Who can define 
intelligence? The brains must be used on 
revision, first, last, all the time. It must 
“click,” as Mr. Pelham Grenville Wode- 
house says so well and. frequently. Here 
an ounce of real intelligence, bringing out 
alluringly some buried subtlety, perhaps, is 
worth the proverbial pound of heavy work 
correctly, in a _ routine 


done, however 


manner. 

Finally, revision to be of real use must be 
what I have called “ruthless.” It must not 
spare the happy turn of phraseology which 
is, in the slightest degree, inappropriate. 
It must plough through pet expressions, 
delightful by-paths of one’s own favorite 
bunk. It must tear out undue philosophiz- 
ing, anything that can, however remotely, 
be construed as “fine writing” in a rhetorical 
It must weed for clarity, harrow for 


sense. 

directness, rake for solecisms, barbarisms, 
and all other faults of technique. It must 
get down to the bare bones. It must note, 
with critical unsparingness, the hollow 
places and till them up,—places where 






































underemphasis has been the result of too 
great speed in the original draft. “The fine 
phrenzy of composition,” said wise old 
Professor Barrett Wendell, one of the few 
(and greatest) teachers of real writing who 
has ever graced an American university. 
He meant that verve of composition which 
rushes ahead regardless of fine points, such 
as emphasis, scorning the high-light of occa- 
sional detail where that high-light is needed 
to make something stand out and hit your 
ultimate consumer,—the reader—smack in 
the eye, to imprint something straight 
through his retina upon his brain and stick 
there like a quivering dart. 

Revision is not only cutting down,—or 
cutting up, it very often means the entire 
re-planning of a story into something 
longer, something better suited to its im- 
portance. 

Revision must not be too drastic. The 
revisor need not be carried away by his 
enthusiasm into cutting his novelette into a 
“cherry-stone” tale like the one-pagers in 


Collier's. Not infrequently what some 
editors call “‘leisureliness’’ needs to be in- 
serted into a too-galloping tale. Often 


seven thousand words may be needed to get 
across some really big theme,—a theme, it 
may well be bigger than you had envisaged 
it when you had started to plan your com- 
position in two thousand words. Then, of 
all times, is the time to beware of the deadly 
process of padding. Padding is bad for any 
story; bad for the magazine that lets it get 
by; bad for the reader; bad for the writer, 
whose reader subconsciously dislikes him 
when he is made to wade when he wants to 
swim. Worst of all for the character. Pad- 
ding is a vice. 

Reading the story aloud to some one else, 
as recommended near the beginning of this 
article, is a sovereign means to the end of 
eliminating padding. If you happen not 
to notice your own padding, an intelligent, 
sympathetic listener will. 

Revision must always include “changing 
a story around.” When you read over any 
composition with the revision-idea in mind, 
have that in the back of the mind. This 
kind of revision has nothing to do with 

(Continued on page 6U) 
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Force in Poetry 


Arrangement of Long and Short Syllables Makes a Metrical Pattern 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


MPORTANT as it is that the poet should 

be able to use force, it is even more im- 
portant that he be able to control it. Force 
is emphasis ; emphasis compels attention. A 
child lying on the floor kicking and scream- 
ing exercises considerable force and compels 
attention. The disadvantage of its conduct 
is that the child will very likely succeed 
merely in getting itself spanked. Thus, all 
its use of force will be wasted, not because 
it does not compel attention, but because it 
accomplishes something it had no desire to 
accomplish. 

A tornado exercises considerable force 
and compels attention, but because its terri- 
hle energy is entirely uncontrolled, its result 
is purely destructive and wasteful. A trip 
hammer uses all the force of a tornado, but 
is perfectly controlled. Thus it can shape 
a ton of steel with tremendous blows, or it 
can perform an operation of such delicacy 
as cracking the crystal of a watch without 
injuring in the slightest degree the delicate 
mechanism of the watch. The poet who uses 
force without knowing how to control it is 
likely to resemble the tornado or the scream- 
ing child. 

The difference is this: the tornado, al- 
though terrible, is sublime because it tran- 
scends human effort and defies human di- 
rection. The child has not yet learned self- 
control, and hence arouses our pity. The 
full-grown man jumping and screaming, is 
merely petty; the adult indulging in promis- 
cuous destruction is usually a nuisance, and 
one that can be suppressed. 

Force in verse is largely a matter of the 
arrangement of long and_ short syllables. 
I-nglish verse differs from classical verse 
in this particular: The essence of classical 
prosody consisted in the arrangement of 
long and short syllables to make a certain 


metrical pattern. The essence of English 
prosody consists in the arrangement of 
stressed and unstressed syllables to form a 
metrical pattern. In English verse the 
stressed syllables may be either long or short 
—the same is true of the unstressed ones. 
Yet quantity, or length of syllables, plays 
an equally important part in English verse. 
Only this function is a more subtle one and 
more difficult to understand. Let us try to 
explain is simply. 

In order that force may be felt, it must 
not be continuous. It must be so applied 
that contrast helps to point it out. A black 
stripe on black cloth is invisible, but a black 
stripe on white cloth presents itself almost 
violently to the eye. Thus, in verse, we may 
produce the most emphasis by the contrast 
of very strong with very weak syllables. 
How can we produce this effect ? 

Obviously, we can procure more emphasis 
by combining length with stress on the 
strong syllables, and by combining brevity 
with non-stress on the weak ones. Observe 
in the following lines, the tremendous vigor 
produced by this effect: 

Louder, louder chant the lay; 

Waken lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can balk? 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay! 

—Scott 

Almost every stressed syllable in these 
lines is naturally long, and almost every un- 
stressed syllable is naturally short. In the 
fifth line where this arrangement is not 
carried out, an entirely different effect is 
caused : 

Time, stern huntsman, who can balk? 

The three long syllables beginning the line 

happen to be emphatic, but for an entirely 
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different reason, to be discussed later. An- 
other reason why the lines are emphatic is 
that the weak syllables are deleted ‘at the 
ends of the lines, so that each line closes 
on a prolonged and rhyming syllable. 

That we may demonstrate the truth of 
this statement at once, let us produce a 
quatrain in exactly the same meter and ar- 
rangement, except that two of the weak syl- 
lables at the line ends are allowed to remain, 
and are unrhymed: 

Strike, and when the fight is over, 
If ye look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest 
Look for him who was Dundee. 
—A ytoun 

All the conditions commented on in the 
first selection are present here, but the weak 
endings of two lines lend to the battle song 
that touch of melancholy and weakness 
necessary to temper its strength. In the first 
selection, a picture of unthinking and ex- 
cited gaiety rises before us. In the second, 
the speaker is also excited by the impending 
battle, but in the midst of his excitement he 
can not help remembering the danger and 
possible death before him. The weak line 
endings, slightly tempering the emphasis of 
stressed long syllables throughout, call atten- 
tion to this feeling. Thus a little strength is 
wisely sacrificed for a desired shade of 
emotion. 

The arrangement so far discussed—em- 
phatic long syllables followed by unemphatic 
short ones—presents the sort of force that 
suggests mere loudness, or excessive light- 
ness of noisy gaiety, or unthinking excite- 
ment. If both stressed and unstressed syl- 
lables are long, this force becomes heavy, as 
in the line commented on a moment ago. 
“Time, stern huntsman!” with its three long 
syllables, gives us a momentary pause for 
somber reflection in the midst of all the 
gaiety. We dismiss it as soon as possible 
and return to the gay scene of the present. 

Now let us see the same effect prolonged 
through a series of lines: 


O good gray head which all men knew; 

O voice from which their omens all men drew; 

O iron nerve to true occasion true; 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew! 


—Tennyson 











The movement is less rapid, the stress less 
marked, the contrast less apparent. Not 
every syllable is long, but an amazingly large 
number of them are. This effect of gravity, 
of deliberateness, of heaviness even, is un- 
questionably planned. The poet here is 
lamenting the death of a national hero; a 
venerable and commending figure. He does 
not feel, and does not want to express, the 
loud excitement of the previous selections. 
Therefore, he modulates the force of the 
earlier lines into a gravity fitting the occa 
sion. 

If a few more of the unstressed syllables 
are left short, we lose some of the heaviness. 
What is mournful in Tennyson’s lines be- 
comes merely serene and quietly ecstatic: 

The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 

The south winds softly sigh, 
And sweet, calm days in golden haze 


Melt down the amber sky. 
—Whittier 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten; 
For, lo! our day bursts up the skies,— 
Lean out your souls and listen. 
—Gerald Massey 

In both of these selections the unstressed 
syllables are prevailingly long, although 
there are fewer than in Tennyson’s lines. 
The stressed syllables in both are, of course, 
long. 

If both stressed and unstressed syllables 
are short, the movement is necessarily much 
more rapid. This hurrying along gives an 
effect of lightness that consorts well with 
gaiety, but it is also likely to suggest mere 
chatter and complete unimportance. It fits 
perfectly light humorous verse, as W. S. 
Gilbert well demonstrates in these three se- 
lections: 

Then we let off paper crackers, each of which 

contained a motto, 


And she listened while I read them, till her 
mother told her not to. 


Now, elderly men of the bachelor crew, 
With wrinkled hose 
And spectacled nose, 

Don’t marry at all;—you may take it as true, 
If ever you do, 
The step you will rue, 

For your babes will be elderly, elderly, too. 


“O maidens,” said Pattison, touching his hat, 

“Don’t blubber, my dears, for a fellow like 
that ; 

Observe I’m a very superior man, 

A much better fellow than Angus McClan.” 
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In these selections, of course, the content 
itself makes the lines seem amusing. The 
same device may be merely light and chat- 
tery: 

Ere the steamer bore him Eastward, Sleary 

was engaged to marry _ 

An attractive girl at Tunbridge, whom he 


called “my little Carrie.” ; 
—Kipling 


Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn and glides along 
the main. —Pope 


In this selection, in fact, the lightness is 
so well managed that it conveys an effect of 
swiftness and delicacy. Not only are almost 
all the syllables short, but the sound sequence 
is very smooth. The feeling of high artifice 
gives to the lines a significance of which 
their lightness would otherwise rob them. 
They are too beautifully wrought for mere 
chatter. We can not help feeling that they 
are the result of careful study. No such de- 
liberately wrought combination could be 
mere chatter. 

When the accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles are indiscriminately long and short, no 
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dogmatic statement about effects is possible. 
This state of affairs is unfortunate, particu- 
larly because few writers of verse ever be- 
come sufficiently skilled technicians to pro- 
duce the sharply differentiated effects cited 
above. Most of them write in a somewhat 
hit-or-miss fashion, letting long and short 
syllables fall where they will and being glad 
if they succeed in making their lines me- 
trical and their rhymes adequate. 

Frequently it is difficult to convince nov- 
ices in versification that these effects are the 
result of deliberate craftsmanship. Knowing 
that they themselves pay little attention to 
such minute-seeming contrivances, they find 
it difficult to believe that skilled craftsmen 
do regard these small things with a great 
deal of painstaking attention. 

In time, by much practice, they come to 
perform by instinct many processes that the 
novice performs merely by the most painful 
conscious effort. In next month’s article, I 
shall try to help the novice by showing how 
these effects may be, at least, partly attained 
by those less proficient in the small points 
of technique. 





STUDYING POETRY 


HERE are several ways of studying 

poetry. The greater number of people 
who buy the books of poets and who find 
pleasure in them do not know anything 
about the rules of verse. Out of one hun- 
dred thousand Englishmen who read Tenny- 
son, I doubt very much if one thousand 
know the worth of his art. English uni- 
versity students who have taken a literary 
course probably do understand very well; 
but a poet’s reputation and fortune are not 
made by scholars, but by the great mass of 
half-educated people. They read for senti- 
ment, for emotion, imagination; and they 
are quite satisfied with the pleasure given 
them by the poet in this way. They are im- 
proving and educating themselves when they 
read him, and for this it is not necessary 
that they should know its results. The edu- 
cators of the great mass of any people in 
Europe are, in this sense, the poets. 


The other way of studying a poet is the 
scholarly way, the critical method (I do not 
mean the philosophical method, that is be- 
side our subject) ; we read a poet closely, 
carefully, observing every new and unfami- 
liar word, every beautiful phrase and un- 
accustomed term, every device of rhythm or 
rhyme, sound or color that he has to give 
us. Our capacity to study any poet in this 
way depends a good deal upon literary habit 
and upon educational opportunity. By the 
first method I doubt whether you could find 
much in Swinburne. He is like Shelley, 
often without substance of any kind. By the 
second method we can do a great deal with 
a choice of text from his best work. I think 
it better to state this clearly beforehand, that 
you may not be disappointed, failing to find 
in him beautiful haunting thoughts that you 
can find in Rossetti or in Tennyson or in 
Browning. — From “Pre-Raphaelite and 
Other Poets.” Lectures by Lafcadio Hearn. 
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CURRENT “REALISM” 


A* ANALYSIS of a certain type of 
current literature, the effort of a noisy 
group of clever, but superficial writers, 
shows the unintelligent seriousness of that 
phase of literary expression erroneously 
called “realism.” Away with all the shams 
and hypocrisies of life! So they cry, ap- 
parently believing in the sincerity of their 
purpose and objective, meanwhile furnish- 
ing vast amusement to writers with thought- 
ful minds. ‘“Realism?’’ Just what do these 
writers mean by “realism?” Apparently 
their idea of realism is an emphasized pro- 
cession of all the vulgar indecencies and 
noisesome stenches of life, which all decent, 
self-respecting writers are fully aware of, 
but regard as poor taste to use as subject 
matter in a creative literary effort. 


Every individual has dark incidents in his 
life, but it is not considered good taste or 
good form to publicly display their exist- 
ence, when such acknowledgment is not 
condoned, And that is about all there is to 
the “realism” of these novelists and pub- 
licists—a parading of smut and human 
weaknesses. 


This so-called ‘“‘realism,” if carried to near 
exhaustion of public taste, will mean a de- 
cided reversion to the primitive from whence 
human life has sought to escape by the es- 
tablishment of nobler principles, especially in 
its literature. And these so-called realists 
are either too stupid to be aware, or too 
clever to admit, that if civilization’s shams 
and weaknesses did not exist, they, the real- 
ists, would not be in position to make capital 
of those half-baked adherents, too mentally 
puerile to analyse life for themselves, who 
form their following. 


Sane thinking writers and the reading 
public should not take seriously the attempts 
of these spoilers to air their current varieties 
of “realism.” 





BRIDGE BUILDERS 


HOSE writers who read of the death 

of William A. Roebling gave scant 
thought to the statement that he had com 
pleted the Brooklyn bridge. Probably very 
few people know that he had been ordered 
by his doctors to cease from all active work, 
especially the completion of the last and 
largest span of the bridge. Yet we know 
that in spite of doctors’ predictions, Roebling 
lived to complete the monument which at- 
tests to his stick-to-it-ive-ness. His daring 
suceess proves how strong, determined will 
can master fate. The lesson for writers in 
this is a determined furtherance of one’s 
work to gain an objective against seemingly 
overwhelming odds. 

William Roebling’s father had _ once 
dreamed that a bridge could be built, though 
such a bridge had never before been dreamed 
of—a bridge that engineering experts called 
an impossible dream. That a bridge could 
handle the business between two such cities 
was beyond the comprehension of the best 
engineers of the time. 

Nevertheless Roebling, Sr., went ahead 
and had only begun the gigantic project 
when he died, leaving the completion of the 
work to his son. Disaster after disaster 
thwarded the progress of the new builder. 
Failure loomed when William Roebling 
was crippled in a caisson fire. Then the 
work of years seemed to be consummated 
in failure. Disregarding medical advice 
to cease from active duty, Roebling built 
a house upon a knoll overlooking the 
half-completed bridge, and with telescope 
and telephone overseered the final comple- 
tion of his life work. That stands today as 
a monument to William Roebling’s determi- 
nation and stubborn opposition to failure. 
It stands as a notable example of stick-to- 
it-ive-ness , the same brand of. stick-to-it- 
ive-ness that produces genius and success in 
literature. 


Writer's Digest 
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Capturing Ideas 





Turn to the News Columns for Original Story Plots 


By FORREST H. MILLER 


ROBABLY every writer has at some 
time experienced the perplexity of 
coming face to face with nothingness in his 
quest for the elusive idea. Pegasus is a most 
temperamental steed to control, and it is of- 
ten a very difficult task to corral him into a 
fold of plain, white paper. The ancient 
classic that, in order to write, one must have 
something to write about, is eternally and 
immutably true. Writer’s cramp occurs less 
frequently as an affliction of the fingers 
than it does as a restriction of imaginative 
thought. 


“What shall I write about?’ 
shall I find my ideas?” 

The answer to the first query is the same 
as that given by a teacher of English to a 
high school senior: “Write about anything.” 


“We were told to write about anything,” 
said the sweet near-graduate to her compan- 
ion. “Why, that is my subject, right there. 
I'll write about anything! Now, what can 
one write about anything °’ 

Alas, that anything, as a subject itself, is 
one that is so quickly exhausted. The writer 
must understand anything as meaning but a 
single idea. Then he must also find Parnas- 
sus in the common things about him; among 
the most common of these things is one that 
is happily prolific in possibilities. He may 
turn to his evening newspaper. 

Many readers of this magazine are already 
familiar with the old trade secret of knowing 
how to make a story grow from a news item. 
The pros and cons have many times dragged 
the question to the foreground and have 
wrangled over the advisability of using this 
trick as a literary method. Doubtlessly, many 
good stories and articles have been created 
through this plan. Doubtlessly, also, the 
argument is a real one.. Knowing that a real 
argument is never settled, we may readily 


“Where 





concede to both factions, respectively, the 
merits and faults of their favorite premises. 
We are not concerned with this phase of the 
subject. 

While the suggestions advanced in this 
article are an outgrowth of the “news item 
stimulus,” the writer deems them to be none 
the less worthy as suitable parts of a useful 
working system for his fellow craftsmen. 
Treated as a subject of benefit beyond con- 
troversy, this offering of suggestions may 
properly concern all of us as an open source 
of available ideas and inspiration. 

Though an editor, while deciding upon 
the contents of his magazine, may sometimes 
receive letters from his readers showing 
which way the fickle wind of public interest 
is blowing, seldom is the free lance writer 
told by his readers just what it is they would 
like to read, and never can the young tyro 
satisfactorily gauge the interest value of his 
work. For the most part the thing is a dim 
guess; and the correctness of that guess 
determines the future popularity of both edi- 
tor and writer. 

What do the American people want to 
know? One way of learning what they want 
is to read their questions. Where may one 
find their questions? One answer is, wher- 
ever you find letters from readers to their 
editors, asking questions or giving opinions. 
Here, for instance, in a small city newspaper 
enjoying strong, “home-town” reader inter- 
est, is a “Question and Answer” column 
that appears every day. The questions are 
asked by people living in all parts of the 
United States, are sent to a central syndicate, 
are answered very briefly, and are then pub- 
lished in each newspaper on the syndicate’s 
list. Why not answer the question fully in 
an article of your own? Or, why not enlarge 
with information some letter of opinion that 
you have found in a big city paper. 










































Consider a few of the typical questions : 
“What is an aquamarine and where are 
they found?” Answer: Your own article 
about aquamarines, gleaned from the city 
library’s reference books, from a friendly 
jeweler of your town or from the jewelry 
trade publications and bulletins, or from all 
of these sources. 

“What is the origin of Santa Claus?” 
Answer: Your own article or fiction story 
about Santa Claus, written from any slant 
you may choose. 

“What kind of bird is a water-witch?” 
Answer: Your own article on the species, 
describing their kind and their kindred, their 
habits and their habitation, and so on. 

These questions are but faintly suggestive 
of the wide range that is asked daily on every 
conceivable subject. Moreover, the ‘“An- 
swer” column is only a small part of your 
newspaper. 

Sweethearts are always having their own 
peculiar problems. The more conservative 
columns devoted to life relationships present 
real human problems, crowded with heart 
interest and often tensely dramatic. The 
ideas received from this source may be light 
or serious, and may begin anywhere. “Shall 
I marry the one I love, or the one who loves 
me ?”—offers a labyrinth of plots and char- 
acters for the discriminating imagination of 
the fiction writer. “Shall I tell her about the 
shadow of my former years?” “My kisses 
have been given in vain; what shall I do?” 
Little hints are these; but they are only be- 
ginnings ! 

Read along with us through the evening 
paper. Here are the classified advertise- 
ments. At last the ne’er-do-well is adver- 
tising for a job. Maybe he isn’t a ne’er-do- 
well, but he could be that just as well as any- 
thing else—for the purpose of your story. 
This is the important thing: why is he doing 
so? What motivating force impels him? 
Why is this woman selling her diamond ring 
or her beautiful fur coat? What dearly 
remembered relic can be found at this adver- 
tised auction sale? What part did it play 
with human lives ? 

“Of Interest to Women”—is the heading 
over one page of the paper. A woman in 
England directs a great quarry while still 
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another conducts a blacksmith shop. “Odd 
Jobs for Women.” How many different 
women do you know who are doing the un- 
usual, or doing the usual in a different way. 
Select one of them. The story of her suc- 
cess is a personality article that’s waiting for 
some one. If you look into the proposition, 
perhaps you can find a publisher’s check 
waiting for you. Here’s an advertisement 
about somebody’s superior kind of flour. 
Flour—from the fields to the table—how 
does the farmer’s wife make things with 
flour '—“‘Making the Baking Pay Profits’— 
“The Mill of Mystery.” How the ideas 
multiply when imagination is wedded fo 
newsprint ! 

Here’s an editorial writer who thinks our 
social and political leaders are lacking in 
vision. Argue with him—or against him. 
Argue on any subject—and argue on paper. 
An essay or an article of discussion is sale- 
able if properly presented to the right maga- 
zines. Incidentally, what is your particular 
field of interest? Is it politics, science, psy- 
chology? Write from your heart and from 
the knowledge of your own work or hobby, 
turning your newly found ideas to your 
chief interest. 

Twist to your needs the ideas found in 
your newspaper. Make them witty or hum- 
orous or even foolish. Humor can be sold 
at good rates. You have the ideas—a boun- 
tiful store of them—all in your evening 
newspaper. Add to them, detract, modify, 
revise. Make notes and use reference books. 
Gather ideas from people, conversation, 
events and the landscape. 

Ideas are free to every one; it is the crafts- 
man who builds them into structures of 
beauty and paints the result with his own 
personality. To the idea he brings imagi- 
nation, judgment, information and work. 
Other people read the ideas as he presents 
them—read them under his name. 

Too often are writers prone to become 
absorbed with details, technical study, manu- 
script preparation and marketing. Then it 
happens that the blank wall of nothingness 
appears and for the time seems to be almost 
insurmountable. A day given to the game 
of capturing ideas brings the necessary re- 
laxation and the renewal of mental vigor. 
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“The Bird of Fire” 

There is a certain English critic who, 
when he is genuinely enthusiastic about a 
novel, makes the cryptic report, “Read it.” 
“The Bird of Fire,” by Maria Moravsky 
prompts us to make this terse, compelling 
comment. The book is a bit of true de- 
scriptive brightness and of unique charm— 
a novel of the most sweeping proportions. 
You may read this extraordinary book for 
its fineness of style, you may read it for the 
genuine thrills of its plot, you may read it 
as one of the most exact portrayals of 
Russia as it is. The beauty of Maria Mo- 
ravsky’s craftsmanship lies in the fact that 
a dozen people may read her book and 
every one come away with a different im- 
pression of beauty. 

One resents being asked his opinion, after 
a reading of “The Bird of Fire’ for one’s 
reply is sure to sound hollow, and a trifle 
biased in favor of the author. Maria Mo- 
ravsky, new to English expression, has 
brought with her a freshness and vigor that 
is sure to cause a furore in present-day 
American fiction. Some few months ago 
Maria Moravsky was represented in the 
columns of this publication with an article 
on the familiarity which writers have -for 
the English tongue. She declared that such 
familiarity bred a wholesale contempt for 
simpler expression—a contempt for the 
commonplaces of life. ‘The Bird of Fire” 
seems to complement her declaration against 
familiarity with familiar words. 

Were it not altogether too fatuous for 
this reviewer to separate the plot from the 
style, we would say that the story, aside 
from its diamond-clear expression, suffices. 
Coupled with the literary art of Maria Mo- 
ravsky it is the most outstandingly fresh 
novel of recent years, a cure for the word- 
jaded appetite of the reading public. 


“The Bird of Fire.” 
New York: 


By Maria Moravsky. 



































“How to Become an Advertising Man” 
The recent publication of this country’s 
yearly advertising appropriations shows that 
advertising is rapidly taking rank as a lead- 
ing professional industry and is coming to 
the foreground as a profession for the indi- 
vidual. Opportunities in this growing field 
are numerous for the worker with the ability 
to assimilate the fundamentals that go to 
make up a successful advertising man. 
The entire profession of advertising, with 
its opportunities for the skilled workman of 
words, is outlined in Norman Lewis’ latest 
advertising book, ““How to Become an Ad 
vertising Man.” In searching about for a 
medium that would fitly express the needed 
qualifications of the expert advertising ex 
ecutive, Norman Lewis chose the printed 
page as the most logical way to meet the 
growing demand for a thorough explanation 
of advertising qualifications. That he has 
successfully risen to this demand is amply 
proved by this book. As president of adver- 
tising agencies and associations, Mr. Lewis 
is in immediate contact with the pulse of 
agency life, and his experience with the 
needs of the individual agencies and their 
advertising problems makes him eminently 
capable of handling the difficult subject mat- 
ter of the human equation in advertising. 
The author fully explains the pur 
poses and workings of the advertising agen- 
cy, the routine and creative work of its indi- 
vidual members, their success and failures, 
their rewards and punishments. The most 
valuable information contained in the book 
is the exact information on how to “break 
in” in advertising, and what to do when once 
established in the agency routine. Writers 
will find a new outlet for their creative and 
literary ability in advertising work, and no 
better guide can be found than this book. 
“How to Become an Advertising Man.” By 
Norman Lewis. $2.50. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 
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Question and Answer Department 





This department ts for the use of our readers. 


Questions touching upon literary topics will 


be answered in this department by the editorial staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all 
questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 


22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G. E. M.—When a magazine grants per- 
mission to a book publisher to use a story 
previously published in the magazine, the 
book publisher does not have to pay for the 
republishing of the story, unless the maga- 
zine makes a charge for clipped material. It 
is necessary for the publisher to receive the 
permission for such re-publication from the 
holder of the rights. Many book publishers 
make a practice of compiling magazine 
stories into a more permanent form. The 
Best Short Stories of 1926, compiled by 
Edward J. O’Brien, and published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company is an example of a 
recent compilation. Abingdon Press, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York; Henry Altemus 
Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
R. F. Fenno and Company, 18 E. 17th St., 
New York; and Dodd, Mead and Company, 
449 Fourth Ave., New York, publish juve- 
nile books. 


R. R.—Photo-Era Magazine, published 
by the Photo-Era Publishing Company, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, is undoubted- 
ly the best photographic magagine available 
for the writer. A new organization of edi- 
tors, publishers, and writers is being devel- 
oped in Cincinnati, to be known as the 
Authors and Publishers Guild of America. 
The address of the new organization is 1200 
Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio. A member- 
ship fee is listed at five dollars. 


L. H. B.—We do not know of any mar- 
kets that will buy your state news, other 
than the newspapers in your home state. 
News of national importance can be sub- 
mitted to the different national newspapers, 
Christian Science Monitor, New York 
World, etc. 


M. F. B.—We suggest that you write to 
the editor and ask for a final decision on 





your manuscript. Ten days after that letter, 
write him again and tell him that the manu 
script is being withdrawn from sale and is 
heing offered to other markets. Warn him 
that he is not to use your article. We are 
writing to this editor about your manuscript. 


A. H. S—We do not know of any legal 
ruling that will prevent you from using 
historical incidents as foundations for story 
plots. If you use excerpts from historical 
books, you will have to obtain the permis- 
sion of the publishers of the book. You can 
not take a copyright on any certain phase 
of history, or any incident thereof. You 
can link together historical phases without 
incurring copyright proceedings. 

S. P.—An author can secure a copyright 
on an article by printing it on a private 
press, the ruling is that only printed manu- 
scripts can be copyrighted. 

J. M.—The proper notation for right re- 
servation is “First American Serial Rights 
only.” This gives the editor the right to 
publish your manuscript but once. 


S. B.—Write to the French publishers, or 
the holders of the French rights, and find 
out if an international copyright has been 
given on the book. Tell them of your plan 
of translating and marketing the book. Con- 
tact the New York book publishers to learn 
their reaction to such translated work. 


E. H. S—The following magazines are in 
the market for good trite sayings and witty 
verse: Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 218, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Burtens Follies, 109 West 
49th St., New York; Follies, 1416 Broad- 
way, New York; and Laughs and Chuckles, 
Ford Building, Wilmington, Deleware, 
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M. E. J.—Prepare your poems for edi- 
torial consideration and submit them to the 
more prominent book publishers for com- 
pilation into book form. Lists of book pub- 
lishers can be secured from your local public 
library or from market directories, issued by 
this and other writers’ journals. The poems 
can be submitted to the editors of the dif- 
ferent religious publications. 





L. P—Writers Dicest is now in the 
market for authoritative articles on all 
phases of the literary art. Articles should 
be between 1,000 and 1,500 words in length. 
Material accepted is paid for at regular 
rates. 

J. L.K.—The Analytical Digest, Chicago, 
[ll., has suspended publication. Mail ad- 
dressed to it is returned unopened. 


R. L. C.—The words “a’ and “I” are 
counted when computing the average num- 
ber of words on a manuscript page. It is 
customary to count the number of words in 
the first ten lines to find the average num- 
ber of words in a line, and multiply by the 
number of lines to find the average number 
of words to the page. Multiply this average 
by the total number of pages for the average 
number of words in the manuscipt. 


M.W. M.—General magazines like Satur- 
day Evening Post, Scribners, etc., buy cover 
illustrations from noted artists only. Many 
magazines, however, buy cover illustrations 
from free-lance artist contributors, or have 
their cover illustrations prepared by a staff 
artist. Submit your illustration directly to 
the publisher for his consideration. We 
would not advise you to market them to an 
art group or syndicate. 


Rk. E. P.—Sunday-School World, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; The 
Teacher, 523 Second Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Sunday-School Worker, 1701 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sunday-School 
Executive, Elgin, Ill., and Lookout, 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, are in the 
market for articles on Sunday-school work. 
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The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is published for boys nine to sixteen years 
old. The Portal is issued for girls nine to 
sixteen years old. 


M. R.—While the insertion of these para- 
graphs in your present article is not ethical, 
it is legally possible for you to use them. 
We suggest that you write to the publisher 
and ask his permission to use the para- 
graphs. By so doing you will avoid any 
legal difficulties. 





J. F. C-—When submitting poems or arti- 
cles for publication, the notation of right 
reservation is made directly on the first page 
of the manuscript, preferably the title page. 
The notation, “Book Rights Reserved,” will 
give you the right to incorporate the ma- 
terial in book form later. The Palmer 
School of Authorship, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, is now publishing a course in this sub- 
ject. Write to them for further information. 

L. H. S.—The prices on popular songs 
sold to dealers, are fixed by the publishers. 
There is no standard rate for the sale of 
individual musical pieces to dealers. 

W. D. P.—Everygirl’s Magazine is pub- 
lished at 31 East 17th St., New York. Mary 
E. Squire and Rowe Wright are the editors. 
It is the official organ of the Camp Fire 
Girls. 

H. L. H.—The John Church Company is 
located at 316 West 46th St., New York. A 
branch office is maintained at 109 W. 4th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. A. E.—America’s Humor Quarterly, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; Calgary 
Eye-O pener, Box 218, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Captain Billy's Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, 
Minn.; and Laughter, 584 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are in the market for gags 
and humorous writings. 

F. M. C.—It is not customary to copy- 
right song material before submitting it to 
a publisher. The publisher will secure the 
copyright in event your material is accepted. 




































































Seeking the Old in Music 


The Second Installment of an Unusual Song Writing Article 


By ROY GRIFFITH 


VERY music publisher today employs 

extensive exploitation methods to make 
new songs popular. The hub around which 
such exploitation revolves is the person 
known as the “song plugger.” A “song 
plugger” is a man or woman who sings the 
new songs in cabarets, vaudeville houses, 
over the radio, and so on. According to 
newly acquired ideals of rectitude, music 
publishers are not supposed to pay for this. 
Anyway, the new songs are sung and as 
many orchestras as possible are inveigled 
into playing them. 

The whole idea of exploitation is that a 
new song must be sold to the public through 
personal presentation. In brief, a song is a 
selling talk and, as such, it should conform 
to salesmanship principles. That is the fun- 
damental which underlies all the rules of 
successful song writing, in so far as it is 
possible to formulate definite rules. 

The good salesman presents his sales talk 
in simple language. He explains his proposi- 
tion logically and connectedly. In the same 
way, the words of a song should tell a sim- 
ple, logical, connected, easily understood 
story. People are not going to worry their 
heads trying to figure out any Chinese 
anthems. Being a sales talk, a song should 
make sense—sentimental and emotional, per- 
haps, but sense, of a kind. Even “Crazy 
Words, Crazy Tunes” makes sense ; the song 
talks about nonsense more or less logically. 

The salesman, in his talk, finds it valuable 
to repeat some particular selling point until 
the prospective purchaser gets it firmly fixed 
in his mind. Every article of merchandise 
has at least one outstanding reason why it 
should be purchased. Repeating the reason 
is a well-known principle of salesmanship ; 
it is summed up in the phrase, “Repitition 
is reputation.” 

Applying this principle to the writing of 
songs, there should be one big, central idea 





in the lyrics, or words, of every song. The 
central idea is the main reason why the 


public should buy that particular song. It 
should be repeated two or three times; pre- 
ferably, it should’ be in the title, at the be- 
ginning of the verse, and at the end of the 
chorus. In this way, the central idea, or 
theme, of the song becomes firmly fixed in 
the mind of the flippiest flapper. Further 
carrying out this principle of repetition, the 
melody should have at least one appealing 
and easily remembered strain and this strain 
should be repeated. People will remember 
the central idea and the central melody 
strain; it is useless to expect them to re- 
member the entire song. 

The entire melody need not have the ap- 
pealing quality of the central strain; in fact, 
it is better if it does not. If the whole 
melody is of equal appeal, the central strain 
loses its punch. A great part of the sales- 
man’s talk is of an ordinary conversational 
nature so that, when the big reason is pre- 
sented, it stands out clearly. The song 
writer, as a salesman, need not, therefore, 
strive to make every word and every bar of 
his song a knockout. 

[very article of merchandise presented 
for sale must do one of three things. It 
must fill a fundamental need of human be- 
ings, or it must fill a temporary need—a 
need of the moment—or it must be in the 
fashion of the moment. In exactly the same 
way, a popular song must have either a 
theme of universal and unchanging interest 
or else a theme of timely interest. It must 
appeal to something fundamental in our 
natures or it must hit the mood of the mo- 
ment. 

Love, humor, mother, home, and similar 
themes will always be popular; they are 
universal in their appeal. The song of the 
moment, on the other hand, is usually a 
“flash” —it dies quickly, but it often sells in 
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large quantities while it lasts. It is said that 
“There’s a New Star in Heaven Tonight,” 
published at the time of Rudolph Valentino’s 
death, sold almost a million copies in less 
than three months ; today it is absolutely for- 
gotten. 

As to theme, therefore, the song writer, 
in his capacity as a salesman of song, should 
be up-to-date and, at the same time, remem- 
ber that the basic emotions of humanity re- 
main always the same, regardless of whether 
the girls are bobbing their hair or not. 

Right along this line of theme, comes the 
matter of titles. ‘The title is the thing that 
makes the first impression and favorable 
first impressions count for a great deal. 
Many writers do not pay nearly enough at- 
tention to their titles; they often fail to see 
to it that the title connects up inevitably 
with the lyrics of their song. It is not just 
a question of getting a title; it is a question 
of getting the one title that fits that par- 
ticular song. 

A few years ayo a new song was placed 
on the market entitled, “J’ll Never Find a 
Pal Like You.” It was a good title, but the 
chorus of the song ended with these words: 
‘But never a pal like you.”” In such a case 
what happens? Some one hears the song and 
likes it. He remembers the last line: “But 
never a pal like you.”’ He goes to the music 
store and asks for the song under that title 
and the clerk tells him that the store has no 
such song! 

The actual technique of melody and 
rhyme is as rigid and exacting as mathema- 
tics and can be learned just as surely. A 
technically perfect song may fail of success, 
however, through disregard of the under- 
lying principles which control, to a great 
extent, the catching of the public’s fancy. 
These principles are the simple principles of 
salesmanship and if the song writer will 
follow them, his chances of success will be 
increased enormously 

(Continued on ner 61) 








SONG WRITERS 

FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
song poems. We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukulele 
Arrangements. . Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music ar- 

ranged for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Work guaranteed correct. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 





——---- 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


Two verses of six or eight lines and Chorus of eight lines. Reduced 
rates now on piano parts. Be ready before other song writers for 
Fall and Winter publishers’ acceptance. Get my advice first, Expert 
poem revision, typed with melody, $3.00. Advice on selling free 
to those having piano parts made. 


Reference, Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 
LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, sates ve New York. 








LET PROFESSIONALS HELP YOU 
We criticize, write, rearrange and put melodies to 
lyrics. Also piano and band arrangements. Special 
orchestrations. Send for list of hits and estimate on 
work. Twenty cents for sample of our work. 

c/o CHARLES E. COATES 
328 James St., Turtle Creek, Pa. 








SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration, Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. ur work is guaranteed. 
Sample of our work sent on request, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 








SONG WRITERS, SEND POEMS 


We will help you to secure a publisher. 

We will tell you honestly if your poem is right for a song 
Expert advice FREE. Why pay money for criticism? Apply it to 
making the piano part. 

Our composers are professionals of national reputation. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 














Songs Constructed and Reconstructed. 
Words or Music—or Both. 


Employ an EXPERT—it costs no more and yields 


better results. 
LEN FLEMING 
Song Specialist 


Wellsboro, Pa. 

















SONG WRITERS 
Lyrics and poems criticized for 10c each. 
Can place acceptable ones with professional 
composers on collaboration. 
LEE R. ICE 
Box 443, Marietta, Ohio 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The American Literary Association, an Inter- 
national Organization of Poets and Lovers of 
Poetry, 358 Western Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
will award $25.00 for the best poem published in 
each issue of their official organ, The American 
Poetry Magazine. 





Margaret Ball Dickson is offering a prize of 
$5.00 for the best sonnet appearing in the North- 
ern Light, Holt, Minn., during the period of July 
1, 1927 to January 1, 1928. 





Rays From the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif., 
wishes to announce that the five prizes offered by 
them to obtain articles for their magazine were 
awarded to R. A. Utley, Montreal, Canada; Jos. 
P. Hennings, St. Louis, Mo.; Grace Evelyn Brown, 
Newton, Mass.; C. C., New York City; and Mar- 
garet Thorpe, New York City. Many other 
prizes of a year’s subscription were offered. For 
a complete list of the prize winners in this con- 
test write to the Rosicrucian Fellowship, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 

Hoosier Poetry—An Anthology, 612 East Wal- 
nut Street, Greencastle, Ind., offers a prize of 
$50.00 for poems most popularly received by the 
reading public. 





The B-B Service Co., 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, offers a monthly prize of $5.00 
for the best story of designated type, changing 
monthly, that they receive. No entrance fee is re- 
quired to enter the contest, as stories of the type 
for which the prize is offered are entered auto- 
matically. The prize is paid in addition to what 
the story brings on the market, if it is sold, and 
winning the prize gives the company no rights to 
the story. For September the prize is offered for 
the best adventure story, any length. For Octo- 
ber, the best Western short, length limit 7000 
words. 

The June prize, which was for any length 
Western story, was won by Mr. Harry E. Mac- 
Pherson, 1444 Oxford Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 





Independent Order Brith Sholom announces the 
offer of three prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the 
three best essays submitted upon any literary, 
educational, sociological, ethical or cultural theme. 
The submissions must not contain less than 1500 
words and not more than 2500 words. The con- 
test is open to any one, whether he or she is a 
member of the Order or not. All contributions 
must be in by the 15th of September, 1927. The 
Brith Sholom News reserves the right to publish 
any and all essays submitted. In addition to the 
prize winners, all essays accepted for publication 
will receive an honorarium of $5.00. All contribu- 





tions must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper; the essay must be signed by an assumed 
name; all manuscripts must be sent to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Sholom, 506 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and a sealed envelope must be 
enclosed, on the outside of which must be written 
your assumed name, and a paper containing your 
name, address and age must be enclosed in the 
envelope. 

This Memorial Essay Contest is being conducted 
through the generous gift of Sigmund J. Kanen- 
gieser, Vice Grand Master of the Independent 
Order Brith Sholom, in memory of his departed 
father, Jacob Kanengieser. 





Success Magazine, Graybar Building, New York, 
is offering three cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
for the best three letters of not more than 400 
words, setting forth your own opinions on the 
subject of “What do you wish to know about 
the girl you marry?” The prize-winning letters 
will be published in the December, 1927 issue. 
Address all letters to “Girl-I-Marry Contest 
Editor, Success Magasine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York.” No letters will be returned. 





Far West Illustrated, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
stories laid in the western part of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. These stories must 
be plain and wholesome. We use very few poems 
and no photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of two cents a word and up.” 

Public School Magazine, 649 Fort Street, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. Donald A. Fraser, Editor. 
Issued ten times yearly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for anything of interest 
to the public school student of eight to fifteen 
years. We use few juvenile poems. Manuscripts 
are reported on at once, but no payment is made 
for material accepted.” 

Beauty and Life Magazine, 1204 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will be published some time 
in August or September. 








The Masonic Outlook, 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York. T. C. O’Donnell, Assistant Editor. 
“We can use short stories up to 3000 words, that 
have to do with a Masonic theme. We pay three 
cents a word for material used, and fifty cents 
a line for poetry dealing with Masons or fraternal 
themes. We pay on acceptance.” 





The Lyric West, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Editors, Dr. and Mrs. Allison 
Gaw. Issued monthly, except July and August; 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


Not merely a_ dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x744” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Diciionary of New Words, 
Principles of Grammar, 
Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 
Key to Abbreviations, 
Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States, 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 
Compound Interest on $1.00. 
Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 
Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States, 
Panama Canal Statistics, 
Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 
Largest Islands in the World, 
Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and a 
oy Welght Champion 

Boy Scout Movement in “the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cros: 
Wedding Anniversaries. 
Language of Flowers and Gems, 
Birth Stones and Birthdays, 
Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 





price. 














USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 














and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms. A combined dictionary and 


reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 
a dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


Q8c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 


Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 









































Have You 
Been Told ? - 


Editor | 
i yw t Ss 
This Book Free! gi vic: 
est selling subjects—familiar experiences 


that make salable stories—how to reach 


buying markets—presentation—methods that attract edi- 
tors—verse making—how to make returned manuscripts sell! 
Dr. Burton’s Home Study Course in Short Story _— 
has helped thousands to success. Real tr aining, in- 
dividual instruction by this master teacher. 
Write for full information, special rate and 
free book described above. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

437 Laird Building, 
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LAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it Hf most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department greets on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











AUTHOR’S AGENCY 


Marketing of stories on stamp and commission basis 
a specialty. Revision, typing and collaboration by 
successful authors. Syndicate service at a cent a word, 


P. BROOKS HOUSTON, Author’s Agent 
Vandalia, Mo. 


FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and _ short- -story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 























Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish poetry, a 
few critical articles on the subject of poetry, and 
reviews of books of verse. Poems submitted 
should be of a high literary style. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks, but no pay- 
ment is made for material accepted.” 


Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. James R. Quirk, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for manuscripts devoted to selling and salesman- 
ship. We are also interested in good fiction deal- 
ing with salesmanship, business, adventure, mys- 
tery, love and romance. Poems are not needed. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two week 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one and a half to two cents a word.” 


Motor Land, 150 Van Ness Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Editor, D. V. Nicholson. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use 
short stories and humorous articles on automo- 
bile ow nership and operation, and a limited num- 
ber of jokes. Avoid anything that would offend 
the automotive trade or the rank and file of car 
owners. We are also interested in touring arti- 
cles, descriptive of touring objectives in Cali- 
fornia and adjacent states. Such articles should 
be of a descriptive nature. Personal narratives 
of motor trips, written in the first person, are 
seldom acceptable. Scenic photographs are de- 
sired, and poetry is accepted occasionally. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. The minimum rate 
is three-fourths cent a word for articles and 
stories; fifty cents for jokes, and $2.00 for photo- 
graphs.” 

Charles C. Moody, Authar’s Agent, Providence, 
Ky. “I will buy, sell on commission, or collab 
orate with the author, at the option of the author, 
stories from 1000 to 2000 words in length. Stories 
may be of any type—adventure, love, crook, de- 
tective, Western, confession, sport (basketball, 
football, racing, or prize ring), crime, war, or 
aviation, but they must have plot. I prefer stories 
with an unusual twist or surprise ending. At pres 
ent I would like to see some good football and 
prize ring stories, and also some good railroad 
yarns. I would like to establish connections with 
writers who can furnish me with stories of this 
length regularly. A remittance of one dollar 
must accompany every manuscript. This is to 
protect myself from a flood of impossible mate 
rial, and also to cover the cost of retyping manu- 
scripts after revision. Please enclose return 
postage.” 

The Publishers Service Company, 3002 Oak 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. “We desire stories 
from 2000 words up to 50,000. Stories should 
be interesting from start to finish and should 
contain not less than 2000 words. If you have 
book length stories, write and tell us about them 
before sending. Return postage must be enclosed. 


The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind. Editor, 
Frank E, Hering. Issued monthly; 5c a copy. 
“We do not buy poetry or fiction. We want 
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feature articles of 1500 to 2000 words in length 
on human interest subjects. Action stories—for 
example, parachute jumping and what the jumpers 
have to say about the thrills—are always good. 
We do not buy travel articles nor manuscripts that 
are, in fact, essays. We use photographs occa- 
sionally, but we usually supply our own. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one and a half to two cents a word.” 


The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Issued fortnightly, except during summer 
months; lic a copy; $2.00 a year. Maurice R. 
Robinson, Editor; Kenneth M. Gould, Managing 
Editor. “This is a national high school magazine, 
used primarily in English, history, and civics 
classes as a supplementary text. "All material 
must be adaptable to this purpose. The bulk of 
its contents is prepared on order by staff writers 
or regular contributors. We publish short stories 
chosen to represent the work of some well-known 
contemporary writer. Verse and plays are chosen 
in the same way. We buy short original articles 
on literary, artistic, historical, sociological, gov- 
ernmental, industrial, scientific, travel, or humor- 
ous subjects. We want no ‘success or advice to 
young people’ articles. Length limit is 500 to 1500 
words. Payment is made on first of month after 
publication, at a minimum rate of one-half cent 
a word. Annual prizes are offered, known as the 
Scholastic Awards, in fifteen different classes, in- 
cluding the Witter Bynner Scholastic poetry prize, 
open only to senior and junior high school 
students,” 


The Lawyer and Banker and Central Law 
Journal, 921 Lafayette Street, New Orleans, La. 
Editor, Chas. E. George. Issued bi-monthly; 75c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish only unusual 
legal stories and comments on important cases. 
Poems and photographs are not accepted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within thirty days, and 
payment is made on publication, rate depending 
on value.” 


Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Dave Hamilton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
desire merchandise articles on ways and means 
of selling goods through drug stores. Photo- 
graphs are accepted occasionally.” 


American Scandinavian Review, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. Editor, Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We are in the market for manuscripts dealing 
with life and culture of Scandinavian countries, 
and translations from Scandinavian literature. 
Poems and photographs are also desired. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication.” 


Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We need several novels of 25,000 words in 
length; also a few novelettes. We can use a 
fair number of good Western shorts with a kick 
to them, and a good supply of shorts laid in the 
far places of the world. At present we are pretty 
well stocked up on sea stories.’ 


(Continued on page 50) 
















Do your stories 
sell—regularly ? 


T. R. H., of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, through Palmer training, is 
making his talent yield dollars. Here 
is what he writes: 

“T have sold two stories and have just 
finished a 17,000-word novelette on 
order. I shall always be thankful that 
I enrolled with you. . . . The school 
has done for me all that it promised— 
and a great deal more.” 

The Palmer Institute can take 
your talent too and help it produce 
stories that sell—stories that editors 
want—stories that bring back checks 
instead of rejection slips. 

Here you are taught the profes- 
sional touch—given personalized, in- 
tensive training that can make your 
writing pay you in part-time or even 
full-time work. 

The Palmer courses are endorsed by 
many famous writers; among them, 
Gertrude Atherton, 
Rupert Hughes, Jim 
Tully, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Katharine 
Newlin Burt and Carl 
Clausen. % ; 

If you have imagina- Gertrude athe=t»n 
tion, if you have the Fomuuier aeons 
urge to write—if you eal 
want to write stories that sell—regu- 
larly—use the coupon below. 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-W, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without obligation, details about 
the course I have checked. 
C] Short Story Writing 
O English and Self-Expression 
(] Photoplay Writing 








1ll corresponderce strict'y confidential 
No salesman will call on you 


















































Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are wha testsae# 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

(Established 1917) 


207 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, California 



















SERVICE SYNDICATE 

Invites All Writers of 
Short short stories—serials—general articles—poetry—juvenile 
matter—jokes—epigrams—feature stories—comic strips—general 
cartoons, or any matter that can be syndicated, to correspond with 
them regarding a possible market. Do not submit material until 

after you have been advised to do so. Address: 

SERVICE SYNDICATE 

995 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre @ accurately express your thoughts, write for 


a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,”” which shows how you can have instantly avail 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
150-60 Deer St., Howard Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y. 











WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 
My service will help you market your work. Manuscripts criti- 
cized, revised, and correctly typed for publication. Market advice 
and Manuscript Mailing Service; also a special Short Story Manu- 
script Sales Service. Full particulars sent free. Write today. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 














Convulse ‘em with hilarity. Be witty. 


Originate jokes. Spice your stories 
with humor. My method of teaching 
makes it EASY. Complete Course of 
10 Lessons, only $2.00. Sample Lesson 


and “‘part-ticklers,’’ 25 cents. 
JACK W. PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 


















THE LOVE STORY 
(Continued from page 6) 

*Another factor in the commercializing 
of literature may be seen in the prize con- 
tests that recently have been so much in 
evidence. Undoubtedly in many of these is 
the honest desire of editors and publishers 
to bring to the front some worth-while new 
work. But coupled with this, of course, is 
the advertising idea of bringing prominently 
before the public the name of the magazine, 
the book publisher, or the moving picture 
producer who pays anywhere from ten thou- 
sand to fifty thousand dollars to the success- 
ful contestant. Fortunately these contests 
do sometimes succeed in bringing to the 
front something extraordinarily good, as 
“Jalna,” the winning story in the recent 
Atlantic contest. But an unfortunate fea- 
ture of these contests is that they set many 
pens-—and typewriters—at work upon the 
hasty and unconsidered production of stories. 
One writing in feverish haste to complete a 
novel of a hundred thousand words within 
a space of a few weeks, spurred on merely 
by the hope of a golden reward, decidedly 
is not apt to produce anything of great liter- 
ary value. The careful, steady worker who 
gives to his task the time, the patience, the 
thoughtful study that any work of art de- 
mands in order to be brought to a success- 
ful culmination, is the one who in the end 
may hope to win lasting success. 


*A full discussion of prize contests is given in the 
article, ““‘What’s Wrong With Prize Contests,” on page 16 
of this issue, 





CQUIRE the notebook habit, Jot down 

anything that may amuse or interest 
you, every original idea or unusual situa- 
tion. You read them in the newspapers 
every day, see them in your daily life. All 
of these will be valuable material for your 
work, but they are quickly forgotten with- 
out notes. Jot it down. 





FTER you have used a circular type- 

writer eraser until it is worn down to 
the metal rim, just remove the metal brush 
holder and you will have left a perfectly 
good eraser, about an inch in diameter, that 
will last for a long time.—Charles F. Fel- 
stead. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 
(Continued from page 18) 


He believes that all the authors in America, 
from Dreiser and Booth Tarkington down- 
wards, will be trying to collar that $25,000, 
disguising themselves as the furnace-man 
or the charwoman if it happens to be a 
first novel contest. Therefore, he will not 
take the thought and pains which are nec- 
essary to give him a reasonable chance of 
winning. He simply shoots in some manu- 
script which he happens to have on hand, hit 
or miss. Folly—sheer folly! The waste of 
postage doesn’t matter so much. We writers 
love to help our Uncle Sam, even though he 
does soak us so horribly in proportion to 
the rest of the population. But the freez- 
ing of the manuscript into the polar ice- 
field of the contest for several months is a 
more important point. If the story is any 
good at all, as frequently it is, it might go to 
several suitable markets in that time and be 
sold. 

Mr. Roy McCardell, the veteran New 
York newspaper man is. I believe, the 
champion prize winner in America, and 
probably in the world. He has piled up a 
very respectable fortune by winning prize 
contests of one kind or another, all con- 
nected, more or less closely, with literary 
work—which includes, of course, the writ- 
ing of advertising matter, slogans, and 
boosting spiels. He has won many hun- 
dreds of prizes, large and small, over a 
long period of years. In a very large pro- 
portion of cases he gets the prize he goes 
after. In fact, I believe he has won very 
much oftener than he has lost. Some years 
ago, in an article which was published, if I 
remember rightly, in The American Maga- 
sine, he told how he did the trick. 

His initial mental viewpoint has a lot to 
do with it. He made it very plain in the 
article that he never enters a contest with 
the idea of taking a chance in a lottery; he 
enters it with the idea of winning, which, 
in his case, involves doing what is necessary 
in order to win. For Mr. McCardell is a 
hard-headed, practical, industrious, pains- 
He knows that wishing won't 
If he wished to be 


taking man. 
get you anywhere. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Successful writers 
use this typewriter 





Mail the coupon for details 
gF of our easy payment plan 


EARLY all successful authors own Coronas. 

They tell us Corona is the most practical 
and convenient typewriter for a writer. Com- 
pact and portable, it is still a complete office 
typewriter. The writer who owns a Corona 
can turn out the neat good looking manu- 
scripts that make the best impression on any 
editor. 

You can buy a Corona on easy terms and 
if you have an old machine of any standard 
make, the Corona dealer will accept it as part 
payment. 


Free book of instructions 
for writers 


If you mail the coupon now you 
will receive, free oO charge and 
without obligation, a copy of Th« 
Writer’s Guide, a new book which 
tells the simplest, easiest method 
of plotting a story or play, and 
which gives you the information 
you need about preparing and sub- 
mitting manuscripts. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Get this valuable book, 
together with complete information 
about Corona. 








L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 

917 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without obligation to me, please send me a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete informa- 
tion about Corona. 

EE <i cee Wada RADAR ENS OTR RRS ERROR eee 
Address Serer ee eee ee ee ee 


CIE: BessticckGace siavhonedsiedeapnkdaice typewriter, 
I should like to know its trade-in value. 


Would you like to know its trade-in value?........++. 


































































































ARE YOU SELLING YOUR SHORT STORIES? 


Popular authors often receive $10,000 and more for 
their short stories. If you aren’t marketing your 
manuscripts, it is probably because they are not good 
enough. Nowadays there is always a big demand for 
good short stories. Improve your writing with the 
following books: 

Esenwein’s WRITING THE SHORT STORY.............. $2.00 
Esenwein’s STUDYING THE SHORT STORY............. 1.75 
Heydrick’s HOW TO STUDY LITERATUR 

Heydrick’s ONE FEPe COURse IN ENGLISH and AMERICAN 1.30 


LITERATU 
Heydrick’s SHORT STUDIES IN COMPOSITION.......... 
Sheran’s HANDBOOK OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
Hanna and Taylor’s 1,600 DRILL EREEGISES beg CORREC- 
TIVE ENGLISH WITH ANSW 
Any of these books will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of their price. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York 





PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn. 











UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘“‘Cashing in a Talent,”’ a 
useful book for writers. We produce large and small eiiitons 
of books attractively. Also scenario copyriting service. Com- 
plete printing and publishing service for writers including 

sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 





POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FoR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES - NOVELETTES 
SERIALS - ARTICLES - PLAYS - ETC. 


NOTHING To SELL BuT 


“SELLING SERVICE” 








We sell no Instruction Courses— 


spend mure than $1.00 on any 
double-spaced, typewritten manu- 
script wich | us — legs we sel! it 


and can bief. you. You owe it to 
yourself to consider our service 
proposition, and to compare it 
with others. In-truction Circular 
sent free toany writer. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE Co. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Air Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We are in the market for fast-moving, colorful 
short stories, novelettes and complete novels. Keep 
the stories full of air action, get your characters 
off the ground as much as is consistent with the 
plot, and put genuine ‘air feel’ into the stories. 
Steer clear of the trite plots of air smugglers 
and the like. The Aerial Coast Guard and the 
Aerial Fire Patrol should provide some new 
slants. Also the news-reel men who dart all 
over the world in airplanes.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York. “We are in need of several novels 
of from 20,000 to 25,000 words in length. We 
can also use a 40,000 to 60,000 word serial. Al- 
though fairly well stocked up on short stories, 
there’s always room for some more good ones.” 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. “Right now we are in the market for all 
types of material, especially short stories of from 
4000 to 6000 words, and novelettes of from 9i)() 
to 12,000 words. Above all, we want clean, grip- 
ping, intensely emotional love stories, but be sure 
to stay clear of the ‘sexy’ or too-sophisticated 
type of story. Make your characters genuine 
wholesome American girls and men with love the 
dominant note throughout. And make your girls 
and men talk like every day human beings.” 


The Service Syndicate, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, invites all creators of syndicate 
material—general cartoons, human interest articles, 
feature stories, tabloid short stories, verse, epi- 
grams, jokes, juvenile material, etc., to correspond 
with them at once regarding a possible market 
for their material. “This is not a market at this 
time, but will be in a short time. Send us your 
name and address, tell us what you create that 
can be syndicated, but do not send samples cf 
your work or submit complete material at this 
time.” 


Woman's World, 4223 West Lake Street. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Walter W. Manning. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We are in- 
terested at the present time in short stories of 
2500 to 5500 words,—romance, adventure, mys- 
tery, etc., and serials not over 50,000 words. Poems 
suited to the season of the year or to the small 
town woman are accepted occasionally; also 
photographs accompanying manuscripts. Material 
accepted is paid for on acceptance.” 





Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We publish 
clean outdoor stories, without sex element, laid 
in Western United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Poetry of a Western nature is accepted occasion- 
ally. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of two cents a word and up.” 


House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray Street, 
New York City. Editor, Warren Edwards; As- 
sistant Editor, G. K. Dahl. Issued monthly; 
$2.00 a year. “We have adopted a new policy 
whereby authors will be paid a set rate for the 
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ideas expressed in their contributions, rather 
than for the number of words they contain. The 
sum of $3.00 will be paid for contributions con- 
taining three hundred words or more. Articles 
must describe the sale of house furnishing mer- 
chandise, china and glass, stoves and ranges, and 
electrical appliances in hardware and department 
stores. It is essential that the articles deal with 
new and novel methods of selling, displaying or 
advertising housewares, and that the name of the 
store and that of the manager or proprietor be 
given in each case. Contributions containing ex- 
pression or opinion by the buyer or manager in 
charge, relative to the merits and success of the 
innovation, will be given preference. An addi- 
tional sum of $3.00 ‘will be paid for reproducible 
photographs, showing house furnishings on dis- 
play in windows and departments; and fifty cents 
will be paid for every acceptable newspaper ad- 
vertisement clipping announcing the sale of house 
furnishing goods. Wherever possible, the editors 
request that contributions be accompanied by pic- 
ture or clipping for illustration.” 


The Forum Magazine, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles on science, politics, religion; literary 
sketches, essays, and short stories (one a month). 
We are particularly interested in controversial 
subjects. Articles should run no longer than 
3000 words in length. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 

(Continued on page 54) 








TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 





























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





—— 








RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
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AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
uaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 





TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
rates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 
2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, Ill. 




















service. For example: 


IS THIS WHY THEY DON’T SELL? 


F your stories are rejected, perhaps the reason is that you simply don’t tell what you know. 
the case, you'll have difficulty detecting it yourself. Here’s where a professional critic is of great 


A student who completed a course with me a year ago voluntarily wrote me recently: 





If this is 







Company and | had three published in the spring. 
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I’ve had another nt accepted by the 
And another novel next fall. .... as 
me a literary opportenity of some kind. | believe | could s 


day for me when | enlisted under your banner 


result was negative. 
her to write me, not about wicked Spanish Counts, 
She couldn’t face-the truth. 


a few real 


to base her stories on her family. She did. 


jor $400.00 and $500.00. 


Stories, and lesser publications, 


elsewhere, Author of 


342 Madison Avenue 


ell a book a 
royalties on all of them and glorious contracts besides the nlcest letters from the publishers. Truly it was a fortunate 
And | know you will be glad to hear that. “| have sold every story I’ve written lately except 
1 believe you’d feel that some of the seed you so painstakingly sowed had begun to sprout if you saw my work now. 
1 had a big dose of it ali at once and had to assimilate it by degrees. 
This writer came to me asking: “Can you help me to reach better markets than the Sunday-School 
magazines? She had been selling sentimental stories to wood-pulp magazines but every attempt to write 
a higher-type story for more remunerative markets had been a disheartening failure. 


manuscripts which brought $25.00 checks, but when she wrote for magazines which paid $1,250.00 the 


I discovered that her sentimentality came from a fear of the truth; her villains, deep-eyed and with 
a life of cruelty behind them, inevitably reformed to save the life of a starving child or mother. I 
but the truth about her neighbors, her doctor, her 
grocer, what they did and why they did it. So strong was her shrinking from the facts of life that no 
matter how weak she found her real characters she would end up: 3ut really, they are good at heart.’ 


Gradually she became fascinated by the hitherto unseen drama of her town, so much so that she 
began to predict what the neighbors would do in probable crises. Within the year she learned to create 
~ vital characters, real flesh-and-Llood people, 

panther writér, who had never had a sale, brought me copy dealing with pseudo-classical, highly 
poetic characters, “Insincere ; untrue,” I condemned the effusions. ‘‘What is the truth?” she asked me. 
“What do you know?’ I replied. She laughed, saying: 


This latter author has been working with me for several months and still has much to learn before 
she is complete master of new materials; but she has already sold two stories to Ladies’ Home Journal 


Other students’ stories have sold recently to Harper’s, McCiure’s, Triple X, Short Stories, Complete 


You can learn more about my methods of teaching by reading a little pamphlet, “How I work with 
Writers,” which I’d be glad to send you. I'll answer personally all your inquiries. 


THOMAS H. 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and 
“Narrative Technique.” 






1 don’t ie exactly what, but every week brings 
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in her stories, and her letter shows the result. 







“I think I understand my family.’ I told her 
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New York City 





A B C of Copyright Laws 


Explained so you can understand how to proceed to protect your 
stories, scenarios, and illustrations. 

Fortunes have been lost to authors on dramatic and book rights 
by outright sale on the first offering. The short-story worth only 
fifty dollars now may be worth thousands when dramatized. 


This treatise, in the form of a lawyer’s brief, answers the dozens 
of questions you have wanted to ask. Postpaid, 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK WITH CAR AND CAMERA—Holt 
Substantial, board bound, 14 full page illustrations. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


FREE LANCE JOURNALISM WITH A CAMERA— 
Mallison. Postpaid, $1.35. 


HUNDRED BEST MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS— 
Holt. Booklet, postpaid, 20c. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Conn. 


$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 





individually prepared. 








you are not le vou areuot selling those ecriets. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 


i i Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








BREAK INTO PRINT! 


We will print your booklets, poems, greeting card 
verses, etc., also your stationery, at a very low price. 
Manuscripts typed, 10c a page; minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested. 


THE TYPERIE PRESS 
702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Tex. 





FOR SERVICE I LEAD 


Manuscripts revised and neatly typed, including extra 
first and last page and one carbon copy, 


POEMS A SPECIALTY 
All work at lowest rates. A trial will convince you. 


THE DE-REA SERVICE 
854 W. Marquette Rd. Chicago, Ill. 











Lear a hotogr?, 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare wy yh = 
Ing spare time. Also earn pone you learn 
lence necessary. New ethod. Nothing pity Tike 
it. Send at once for ook Opportunities in Modern 
Photography and full particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL _ PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 7366, 3601 Michigan Chicago, U.S. A. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 

(Continued from page 49) 
struck by lightning, he wouldn’t take his 
chance of the lightning striking him. He 
would find some place where ironstone out- 
crops from the ground, and he would go 
and stand there when the first thunderstorm 
came along. 

In every contest he enters, Mr. McCar- 
dell sets himself a problem. What, exactly, 
do they want? How can he best supply 
that want, giving them all they hope to get, 
and more than they dream of getting? He 
knows the promoters want something; he 
knows they do not want to reward him for 
a clever literary effort. Often he spends 
hundreds of dollars in travel and research 
work, in attempts to get into the minds of 
the people offering the prizes, and in close 
investigation of their business problems. 
And he spends other hundreds of dollars, 
besides ungrudged time and pains, in mak- 
ing his entry in each contest just as perfect 
in every way as it can possibly be made. 
If he thinks drawings or _ water-color 
sketches will improve his chance, he does 
not hesitate to employ a good artist. Some- 
times he will make a journey of a thousand 
miles or more just to strengthen his offer- 
ing in one little point. Thus he has won 
hundreds of prizes, and made a tidy fortune 
out of contests alone, without counting his 
other literary work. Most unfair, of course. 
Nobody else has a chance when Roy Mc- 
Cardell enters a contest. Nobody else takes 
the same pains to win. 

If McCardell, or anybody like him, had 
gone into the McClure’s contest, it’s a pretty 
safe bet he would be $25,000 richer today. 
For it seems tolerably clear that he would 
have encountered no competition. The 
writers who did go in didn’t try to win as 
he, or anybody like him, would have tried. 
They didn’t say to themselves, “Well, here's 
$25,000 hung up. That’s worth working 
for. Ill grudge no time or thought or pains 
or money to find out exactly what Mc- 
Clure’s and Cosmopolitan Productions want, 
and then I’ll supply it in precisely the form 
they want it. My story is going to be an 
honest-to-goodness McClure’s story, even if 
I have to write it especially for them; and 
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my manuscript is going to be a thing of joy 
to the staff reader’s eye.” 

Here are three points worth pondering 
over: 

Among the disappointed competitors in 
the McClure’s contest there must have been 
several who could have won the prize if 
they had tried hard enough, instead of 
merely sending their manuscripts with the 
lottery idea in mind. 

If you enter a contest in the McCardell 
spirit, and along the McCardell lines, you 
are likely to win; for the competition you 
will face will be slight in all cases, and negli- 
gible in some cases. It is a safe guess that 
McCardell never had six serious competi- 
tors in any contest he entered. It is evident 
that one contestant of the McCardell stamp 
would have walked away with J/cClure’s 
$25,000. (The requisite writing ability is, 
of course, assumed. Many of the competi- 
tors had it. A serious competitor in any- 
thing does not attempt a feat which is im- 
possible for him.) 

Lastly, brethren who are selling your 
formula stories, what leads you to suppose 
that the editor, who notoriously insists on 
having just what he wants when he pays 
you $250 or so for a short story, is going 
to pay you $25,000 for a novel of the kind 
he doesn’t want just because it happens to 
be well written and powerful? You know 


(Continued on page 56) 











WRITERS 
Varityped manuscript invaribly 
sells more readily than any. 
Different types and different 
spacings produce an attractive- 
ness impossible on any other 
writing machine. Make your 
manuscripts vibrant and color=- 
ful. 


Write for Circulars 


The Varityper is a new machine 
manufactured under the Hamnond 
patents by a new company —- it 
is an improved machine over the 
well-known Hammond. 


Varityper Incorporated 


501 East 132nd Street, 
NEW YORK 











































AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. SS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























my own natural talents. 
and surely.” 


RATES FOR THOROUGH CRITICISM: 
ing of your good points, the removal of 


a friendly editor.) 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 
TYPING: 


good paper, with one carbon copy. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 





for each added thousand; special rates for long manuscripts. 


most profitable fields of writing; in short, a complete editorial 


75c a thousand words; poetry 2c a line, minimum $1.00. 


106 East Fourth St., 


How you can produce successful manuscripts by using 
the ability and education you already have— 


“Mr. McQueen’s criticisms,” a client writes, “are helping me to get results by using 
He has a wonderful way of bringing out my best work quickly 


$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c 
(This includes the featur- 
your difficulties, and suggestions as to your 
“coaching” service by 


5c a line—minimum $1.00. 


This typing is on 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 































WE PRINT, PUBLISH and MARKET 
BOOKS of the better class. Such as Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Family Records, Plays 
and Verse. Limited and De Luxe Editions. 
Also Monographs, Pamphlets and Brainy 
Things of the Unusual Kind. In Association 
with a Modern, Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 

The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated, 
1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle, 
“New York’s New Centre” 

Telephone, Columbus 2998 for an appointment. 

— Estimates dss Furnished — 








A NEW BOOK FOR WRITERS! 

A forceful book, dealing with the mission of a radio in the life 
of supernatural beings—a new treatment of a lightly touched upon 
subject. ‘ 

“The Enchanted Radio” 
By Lillian Sincere Ahrens 
Published in booklet form; 35c per copy. Send postpaid. Address: 


LILLIAN S. AHRENS, Hotel Belmont, Chicago, Ill. 
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Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast, 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 
ising Field. 7. Howto handle “Copy.’ 
2. What News Is, 8. General sal ll 
3. News Sources, 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence, 
5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 


Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the “‘Tdeal Course in News W rit- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 
will be included with every order for one of $5 
ceaaeeoeinees. _Both of these big values for only 


WRITER’ S ome Dept. D 100, 
2 E. th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attach $5. 00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it today. ‘‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 
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Fiction and Articles of all kinds wanted for marketing. 


Only material with a ‘possibility > accepted. Criti- 
r e that is 


cism and collaboration and 
DIFFERENT! 
Write for particulars and sampk 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 

Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Editor, Coburn Gilman. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are interested in arti- 
cles on travel! in any part of the world, describing 
the people and their customs, traditions, etc., r rather 
than the scenery or the actual trip itself. Articles 
can range anywhere from 1500 to 5000 words, and 
must have human interest qualities. Clear, strik- 
ing photographs are also accepted with articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two to three 
weeks, and payment is made on publication, at 
the rate of one cent a word for text, and $1.4) 
apiece for pictures. 

Contemporary Verse, 43 Prospect Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, 
Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We need light verse of high quality for 
our new light verse section, edited by Sherman 
Ripley. Manuscripts are reported on promptly. 
We do not pay for material accepted, but con 
template several prize contests. 

The Antiquarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. Editor, Charles Messer Stow. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Only a few 
manuscripts are available from the outside and 
those must be from writers who know their sub- 
jects, as our clientele is restricted to those who 
are interested in antiques. Manuscripts are re 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of $25 to $35 an article 
with illustrations.” 

Western Flying Magazine, 145 S. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Editor, Robert J. Sutland. 
“We are interested in jokes and short humor on 
airplanes, pilots and aviation. Five dollars is 
offered every month for the best and $2.50 for 
the second best. One cent a word is paid for 
all material accepted. Manuscripts are reported 
on within thirty days.” 

New Stories, 1120 Fifth Street, San Diego, Calif. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 75c a year. “We 
can use stories of not more than 5000 words, with 
strong plots and good characterization, by new 
writers. We do not consider stories by well- 
known writers. We publish no verse and no arti- 
cles. We particularly need short stories up to 
2000 words. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Weird Tales, 450 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Farnsworth W right, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use two types of 
stories in the main—the weird tale proper (Edgar 
Allen Poe type) and the weird-scientific tale 
(Jules Verne type); also Oriental tales, and 
bizarré and fantastic stories. Poetry, of a weird 
nature, up to 35 lines is accepted. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of three-fourths cent 
a word and up.” 


Nation’s Business, Chamber of Commerce of 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
Issued monthly ; 


Editor, Merle 


Thorpe. 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
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year. “We are in the market for articles dealing 
with general business only. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of four cents a word.” 


Babyhood, Marion, Ind. DeLysle Ferree Cass, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We are fundamentally a medical magazine, and 
buy very little material except from specializing 
physicians, and even then usually by prearrange- 
ment with authors. We are over-supplied with 
material at present, and will not be in the market 
for manuscripts for some time. Manuscripts are 
reported on within fifteen days, and payment is 
made on acceptance, rate depending on scientific 
character of the manuscript.” 


American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 
N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We are always in need of new ideas about 
plants, attractively presented. Our journal is a 
sort of outlet for those advancing the study of 
botany. We do not pay for contributions.” 


The American Girl, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Helen Ferris, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are over- 
stocked with material just now, and will not be 
in the market for manuscripts for some time.” 


Western Automotive, 1824 Stout Street, Denver, 
Colo. Editor, W. R. Curtis. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories not 
over 2500 words in length concerning Dealer, 
Garage and Service Station successes in the States 
of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Wyoming, the western half of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and the Texas Panhandle. Photo- 
graphs are also accepted. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on in thirty days, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of twenty cents a 
column inch.” 

Analytical Digest, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl., has discontinued publication. 





The Girls’ World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, A. Edith Meyers. Issued 
weekly; 60c a year. “We are in the market for 
stories and articles, illustrated or unillustrated, 
of interest to girls of thirteen to sixteen years of 
age. Stories must be constructive in character, 
but not preachy. Inspirational poetry of interest 
to girls of thirteen to sixteen is accepted occasion- 
ally. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of four dollars a thousand words.” 

The Jewish Humorist, 32 Union Square, New 
York. Herbert Forbush, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We desire extremely 
humorous sketches and articles touching on Jewish 
life. Humorous poems are also needed. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within three days, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one- 
half to one and one-half cent a word.” 





Black Mask, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in 
stories of detective fiction, from 3000 to 12,000 
(Continued on page 58) 












As important today as the tele- 
phone. Typewrite your corre- 
spondence and manuscripts and 
save time. Quicker and cleaner. 
Own a standard remanufactured 
machine — Underwood, L. C. 
Smith, Royal, Remington. You 
save 40 to 60%. Looks like 


touch typewriting free to pur- 
chaser. 


writer bargains. Learn of our 
EZ-pay-like-rent plan. 


Save Money—Write Today 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 654 W. Randolph 














QUALITY TYPING! | 


typing of manuscripts in correct technical 


words; poetry, 3c per line. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 








An Efficient con Service under 


* 
How can you get along 
without a TYPEWRITER? 





new. Runs like new. 5 year 10 Days’ 
guarantee. Instruction in rapid a 
-¢ FREE Trial 


Send for Free Catalog of type- Express 
Prepaid 


Typewriter Headquarters Dept. 1239 Chicago 


OUR SPECIALTY is the accurate, neat and prompt 


Carbon copy; minor corrections. 75c per thousand 


1106 Riverdale St., West thas ab Mass. 





honest supervision of an _ experienced 
writer. The rate is 75c a thousand words; 


including a good quality of paper, one 
carbon copy and all minor corrections. 
G. R. WETHERELL, 
P. O. Box 5, Lancaster, Ohio 


St. 





form. 


the 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


(Experienced and Reliable) 


vestigate, Write: 


FRANCES SCHLATTER 
417 Tri-State Bldg., Fort Wayne, 





Manuscripts, poems, photoplays neatly and correctly 
typed. Carbon copy free. It will pay you to in- 


Ind. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 


P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


and 











ATTENTION, WRITERS: 


Manuscripts and Scenarios typed neatly and promptly, according 


to the required standards. Rates, (with carbon copy free): Prose, 
50c¢ per 1,000 wor ds. Mistakes in g-ammar, spelling, punctuation. 
and paragraphing co rrected, if desired. Poetry, 2c a line. Five 
likely markets suggested free. Carbon copy. Bight years’ experience 
in typing 

THE HANSEN COMPANY 
1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mention WRITERS DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers 






















































































Writers 





The editors of WRITER'S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 
authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 














THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so. good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
$3.00 a year 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 























Writer’s Digest 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


(Continued from page 53) 


you don’t sell a short story because it is 
well written and powerful; you sell it be- 
cause it is the kind of story the editor 
prints, knowing it is the kind of story his 
readers want. But this is a prize contest, 
you say! Well, for the love of Mike, aren't 
you taking part in a prize contest every 
time you send any story to anybody? When 
you win in that contest, it’s because you 
have the goods they want, isn’t it? Pre- 
cisely the same idea governs these big prize 
contests. They are not promoted to reward 
the deserving, but to get something which 
is wanted. The man who finds out what it 
is, and then supplies it, is the man who 
brings home the bacon. 


THE WRITER’S ALBUM 


(Continued from page 24) 


months ago I delivered a lecture on “Lake 
Winnipesaukee in Winter.” Among the 
lantern-slides of snow-scenes, mountain- 
vistas, frozen expanses of lake and weird 
ice-informations was one slide which re- 
vealed a snow-bound summer-camp with a 
wooden pier extending out into the frozen 
lake. After the lecture a gentleman in the 
audience made his way to the front of the 
hall and asked for a word with me. He 
wanted a print of that summer-camp and the 
pier. He was willing to pay a good price 
for it. His eagerness to obtain that picture 
aroused my curiosity. I asked him if he 
objected to telling me why he was so inter- 
ested in that particular scene. ‘Not at all,” 
he replied. “You see I received a bill from 
a man for taking in my pier for the winter. 
Your picture, and the date you made it, 
prove that he never did the work at all, and 
I shall sue him to recover what I paid him.” 
Thus a photograph happened to be the in- 
nocent means to bring an unscrupulous work 
man to terms. 

It should not be necessary to remind my 
readers that the proper marking and filing 
of all negatives is extremely important. No 
matter how neatly and accurately the prints 
are mounted in albums, if the original nega- 
tive can not be found when wanted, the 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 





(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing 
of manuscripts. If you want real edito- 
rial assistance, write for particulars. 


ROOM 21, 
74 Irving Place, New York 
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writer may lose a splendid opportunity. At 
the end of the summer , picture making is 
an excellent time to make a thorough ex- 
amination of all negatives and check them 
up with all prints mounted in albums. It 
will be during the winter-months when very 
likely there will be frequent demands for 
the original negatives. Often, time will be 
limited and it should not be wasted in look- 
ing for negatives. To be sure, it is a bother 
and a tedious task to go through several 
hundred prints and negatives; but let me 
assure my readers that the day will positive- 
ly come when they will rejoice that they 
could find the required negative promptly at 
a time of private or public celebration or 
emergency. 

Let me conclude with the suggestion that 
the album habit be adopted ; that the albums 
as they grow in number be accurately num- 
bered and dated; that the corresponding 
negatives be safely and conveniently filed 
where they may be found quickly ; and, last- 
ly, that every writer learn to understand and 
to value the important place now occupied 
by photography in shaping his own literary 
future. 





THE BRIGHT ILIAD 

There are few books which are fit to be 
remembered in our wisest hours, but the 
Iliad is brightest in the serenest days, and 
embodies still all the sunlight that fell on 
Asia Minor. No modern joy or ecstasy 
of ours can lower its height, or dim its lus- 
tre, but there it lies in the east of literature, 
as it were the earliest and latest produc- 
tion. . The rays of Greek poetry strug- 
gle down to us, and mingle with the sun- 
beams of the recent day. The statue of 
Memnon is cast down, but the shaft of the 
Iliad still meets the in his rising.— 
Thoreau. 


sun 
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I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
— requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES :—Prose, 45¢ per thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, le per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Carbon copy free. All new work at half 
rates. 


NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
Box 255, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, World- Jam Votiows 
“New Way’’ Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute in Typewriting—125 to 150 in Searthand. Guaranteed. 
Graduates earn to $60 a week. SO CAN YO Supersedes old 
methods—easy for anyone. Small cost. Limited Special Offer now open. 
Send for FREE BOOK—Secret Explained. Tells All. Write TODAY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 996 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 








AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts; guaranteed work by a 
professional authors’ typist. Simple copying, typing 
poems, also type letters for lawyers, ministers and 
public speakers. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 503, Dyersville, Iowa 











MANUSCRIPTS—SCENARIOS 


Carbon copy. 
Letters, en- 


Prompt, accurate typing and revision. 
75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c line. 
addressed, $5 per 1000. 

REED TYPING BUREAU 


308 Memphis Ave. Lansing, Mich. 


velopes 











KANSAS 


Send your MS. to typist with years of 
experience. 
Manuscript set up in correct form and typed neatly. 
Minor errors corrected; carbon copy ; 50c per thousand 
words; special rates on MS. of over ten ‘thousand words, 
LAURA McMURRAY 


Box 607, El Dorado, Kansas 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot ef the Short 
Stery,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


Street ......... SbteteRReCeeebeVoNeswene ee beucueses 


(Please check here: I em [J [net [J] « present 
subscriber to Warraze’s Dienst.) 














Writer's Dige st 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
' (Continued from page 55) 


words. Stories must be well written, plausible 
in plot and detail, swift-moving and filled with 
action. Old type of crime first and story occu- 
pied with its solution not wanted. Adventure, 
Western and Border yarns with some element of 
our main theme are also wanted. Poems and 
photographs are not accepted. Manuscripts are 
reorted on within one week, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word 
and up.” 





True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editors, 
Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want first per- 
son stories only, preferably told by girls, dealing 
with all phases of romance as well as problem 
stories, in following lengths: shorts, 3500 to 4500 
words; serials, 12,000 to 16,000 words, in 4000- 
word installments. Serials should have synopsis 
in past tense attached to second, third and fourth 
installments. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word.” 





Brief Stories, 931 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories, Western, action and mystery, 
not more than 5000 words. We can also use 
some 40,000-word novels. Poems and photographs 
are not accepted. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on 
fifteenth of month after acceptance, at the rate of 
one-half cent a word.” 





The Central Law Journal, 519 Wainwright 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., has discontinued publi- 
cation, having been merged with The Lawyer and 
Banker, 1515 Pennsylvania Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





The Rose Company, Art Publishers, 22nd and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., considers mate- 
rial only upon request. They ask writers to send 
in their names and addresses, and they will then 
be very glad to advise them when they are in 
the market. 





The Boy Citizen, Ft, Wayne, Ind., has discon- 
tinued publication. 


The Arbitrator, 114 E. 3lst Street, New York 
City, is not in the market for material at the 
present time. 





The Dental Forum, P. O. Box 1116, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Issued quarterly; 65c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We desire articles on subjects of merit, relating 
to dentistry and its allied branches, as dental 
hygienists, dental assistants. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly and paid for on acceptance 
or publication, 





Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Harriet Monroe. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use poetry only, of a very high quality. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a month or two, 
and payment is made at the rate of six to eight 
dollars a magazine page.” 
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The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., is not in 


the market for material of any kind. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. A. F. Lockhart, 
Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use short stories of 3000 to 
7000 words; novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words; 
and three-part Western serials of about 45,000 
words, each installment to close with a gripping 
sub-climax to hold interest in what follows. 
Synopsis of preceding installment should be writ- 
ten in past tense for the second and third part. 
We also use yarns of the jungle, North woods, 
sports and aviation, with an occasional battle 
story. Photographs are not needed. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one and a half 
cent a word and up.” 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, 
Jack Smalley and Al Allard. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for features and interviews on movie people and 
productions. They must be brief and snappy, with 
puppy photographs. We are also interested in 
magazine features and inside information, but we 
do not want the stereotyped publicity type of in- 
terviews and features. New writers are welcomed 
and assignments will be given when writers send 
a definite suggestion. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up.” 


Minn. Editors, 


Forecast Magazine, 6 E. 39th Street, New York. 
\lberta M. Goudiss, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We desire news features 
of food and health work; also interviews with 
persons successful in these fields. Articles should 
range from 1800 to 3000 words, depending on 
value of the material. Poetry is not needed. 
Manuscripts are reported on within three weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent a word and up.” 

North-West Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. J. B. Kelly, Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want outdoor 
stories of the West and North. Outdoor feel, 
color and punch are the primary desiderata; 
woman interest not barred. We can also use 
some short stories up to 6000 words, novelettes 
from 20,000 to 25,000 words, and an occasional 
serial of 50,000 words. We rarely use poetry, 
and never use photographs. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word and up.” 

Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, H. E. 
Maule. Issued semi-monthly; 25c a copy; $5.00 
a year. “We are in the market for material deal- 
ing with adventure and the out-of-doors, strong 
in plot and action. A minor love interest is per- 
mitted in the stories, but sex stories are abso- 
lutely barred. Poems of the outdoors are ac- 
cepted occasionally. Manuscripts are reporied on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance.’ 

Live Stories, 627 W. 43rd Street, New York. 
Issned quarterly; 25c a copy. “We are not in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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631 S. Topeka St., 
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MRS. CHARLES FREDERICK HOZIER 
213 South Barksdale St., 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent and experienced 
Under 10,000 words, 75c per 


all corrections. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Promptly and neatly typed according to editor’s re- 
50c per 1000 words. 


One carbon 


LUCILE MUTH 
El Dorado, Kans. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


In order to develop new talent, WRITER’S 
manuscripts on 
interest to the readers of this magazine 


1,000; 
Commer- 
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subjects of 


copy. 








Authors! 


proper form. 
first and last pages if desired 
sand words. Poetry, 
me a trial. 


18 Midland Ave., 


2c per line. 


SYLVA DOERR 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Are you looking for a Typist 

that you can depend upon? 
I copy manuscripts of all kinds neatly, 
Minor corrections; one or more carbon copies; 
75c per thou 
I want to do all your work. Give 


accurately, and 


Everything proof-read. 


in the 
extra 

















carbon copy. 


MANU SCRIPTS 
Neatly and correctly prepared for publica- 
tion. 50 cents per thousand words. 


CHRISTIAN F. BOKENKAMP 


456 West 126 Street, New York City 


One 
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service, 


page, prose or poetry. 





accuracy, 
Minor corrections ; 
and last page if desired. 


TY -PING 
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KINNEY TYPING STUDIO 
Collinsville, Tex. 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. f, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


NAVAWAAY 


\se 


RETURN 


/ 
EN vELOPES 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 


75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 


5 Manila Envelopes, 44%4x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 


25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
scli-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


IIIS 05 /a-6 Fcc stk hids we sere esis $1.00 
oe re er ee Pee ree ert 1.75 
EE ere ree ere 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


me eee eee aaa ee 


WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


eee cece ees sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 
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MECHANICS OF REVISION 
(Continued from page 31) 


rephrasing, or minor changes. It involves 
the sequence of the story,—where to begin, 
a new (or different) climax, probably al- 
ready inherent in the original manuscript, 
beginning farther back in the time sequence 
of the tale itself,—things like that. It should 
always be in mind, even when one reads 
over for the last time a finished piece of 
work before locking it into the envelope and 
sending it out to agent or editor. Such 
revision, even in some relatively minor par- 
ticular, may make or mar a tale. Even if 
you have developed in your writing a 
formula as settled as that of the late 
Horatio Alger, Jr., (who made, it is gener- 
ally believed, a considerable fortune by 
working out his formula and sticking to it) 
—even then, such revision with respect to 
the sequence of your tale, should be in mind. 
Even an Alger plot can be juggled, or, for 
those who are not old enough to remember 
Alger, a Fletcher plot. Changing around 
always has its advantages, even when it 
applies to shifting bedroom furniture. 
Variety is the spice of life and the fruit of 
intelligent revision. 


MODERN JOURNALISM 
i. bless ye, brothers! in the fight 


Ye’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 
For better is your sense of right, 
Than king-craft’s triple mail. 


Than tyrant’s law, or bigot’s ban, 
More mighty is your simplest word: 
The free heart of an honest man 
Than crosier or the sword... . 


The great heart of your olden time 

Are beating with you, full and strong; 
All holy memories and sublime 

And glorious round ye throng 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 

3y every wind and every tide; 
The voice of nature and of God 

Speaks out upon your side. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, in “Songs of 
Labor.” 
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SEEKING THE OLD IN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 43) 

Luck has something to do with the making 
of song hits, of course. In the parlance of 
Tin Pan Alley, the song writer must “get 
the breaks.” To prove this, we need only 
consider the song, “Jt Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No Mo’.” This was the first song in a long 
time that had followed the old, old “ditty” 
form—short, simple melody and wording, 
repeated over and over. That was in its 
favor; the form was so old that it was new 
again. Yet, without the novelty of the radio, 
the song would, in all probability, never have 
emerged from obscurity. 

Luck is only one factor, though, and it is 
a factor which need not worry the writer of 
songs overmuch. Since luck is beyond his 
control, anyway, he might just as well for- 
get about it, strive his best to produce as 
good songs as possible, and leave the result 
“in the laps of the gods.” 





THE SONG WRITER’S BLUES 
WRITE 
ach one a story tells, 

Still I must be wrong in some way 
For my songs don’t seem to sell. 

I write of mother, home and love, 
And patriotism, too; 

I write of heavenly things above 
And sometimes I write blues. 

They say there’s money in the game 
If you can get in right, 

But my songs all come back the same, 
I tell you, its a fright. 

Still I’m goin’ to keep trying 
To put one over yet 

And will have publishers crying 
For my songs you can bet. 


Chorus 
I've got the song, I’ve got the song, 
I have the song writer’s blues. 
How I wish things would break brighter 
For I need a pair of shoes. 
My heart would feel much lighter 
If my song publishers would choose. 
But I’m just a mere song writer, 
And I've got the song writer’s blues. 


R. C. BLAGDON. 


a song most every day 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 

will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


fp magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
i ‘s surround him daily 
| 






HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX 1. KOCH 





Peps Gi, can turn a few hours’ 
We Ye. Se) work to exceptional 

‘ ‘a hi] profit. 
APRS There is practically 








no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW-- 
| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
1 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Obie. 


{ 
Gentitemen: Please send me by return mail, ven | 
| paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Monuscripts,’ 4" | 

{ 
i 
I 
1 
5 
q 
J 





Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


I which I enclose $1. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


the market for any new material for this maga- 
zine. It is a reprint of our other publications.” 

Keith’s Beautiful Home Magazine, 100 North 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minn. M. L. Keith, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We desire articles on architecture, interior and 
exterior decoration, gardening, etc. We accept 
very few poems of flowers, trees, home, etc. 
Good photographs are always needed. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication.” 

International Poetry Magazine, 413 York Street, 
Newport, Ky. H. A. L. De Aryan, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
sentimental verse of not more than twenty lines 
to the poem, true to metre. We have no use 
for free verse. We are especially in need of love 
sonnets, true to Italian form. As yet, we pay 
only in subscriptions.” 

Mystery Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York. Clinton Faudré, Editor. ‘“We are in the 
market for fiction of the mystery, detective and 
occult type, especially novelettes and short stories. 
We want stories with plenty of action and sus- 
epense. Stories are reported on immediately, and 
payment is made on acceptance. We should like 
to get in touch with writers on such subjects as 
Numerology, Astrology, Dreams, Chirography, 
Palmistry, etc.” 

The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Editor, Miss Izora Scott. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We buy practically 
nothing, outside of a few serials occasionally. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a month, and 
payment is made on acceptance.” 

The Treasure Chest, 1402 De Young Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. S. B. Dickson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are interested in sensible stories for boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and fifteen; also 
poems. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of ten dollars a story. We set no definite price 
for poetry.” 

Gossip, 124 Bishop Street, Montreal, and Cur- 
rent Events, 717 New Birks Building, Cathcart 
Street, Montreal, are now being published under 
one cover. Publications, Ltd., Room 211 Coro- 
nation Building, 121 Bishop Street, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada, is the new name and address. 


The Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. “We desire articles or 
manuscripts on any subject, containing about 350 
words.” 

College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. H. N. Swanson, Editorial Director. 
“We are particularly in need of dialogue jokes 
and two-liners. The smart epigram is also given 
a warm reception. In the future, particular atten- 
tion will be given to writers who are producing 
crackling fun in a very few lines.” 


Writer’s Digest 


New York Theatre Program Corp., 108-114 
Wooster Street, New York. “We want short 
stories of 700 to 900 words. These may be either 
humorous, or they may be adventure incidents, 
or contain a mystery element. Or they may be 
trick stories—with a surprise ending. We are 
also interested in short articles of various kinds, 
—those concerning the theatre are of special inter- 
est. Light or humorous verse, epigrams, short 
humorous skits, anecdotes, and humorous draw- 
ings with clever captions are desired. Our rate 
is five cents a word. Drawings will be paid for 
by agreement with the artist, ranging from $10.00 
to $20.00.” 

The Oracle, Gloucester, Mass. Editor, William 
Albert Broder. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Owing to the removal of our 
office from New York to Gloucester, Mass., a 
good many manuscripts remained unanswered. 
These will be attended to immediately. It takes 
us a bit longer to pass on manuscripts, because 
we examine them minutely and advise young 
authors as to the faults of their manuscripts. 
Every now and then we run contests in short 
stories and poetry. This is truly a magazine for 
the younger writers—not necessarily beginners. 
The magazine is not a commercial publication and 
is not backed by any pecuniary interests. We do 
not pay for manuscripts accepted, but expect to 
soon.” 


The Prism, Box 700, Kansas City, Mo. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a coy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
interested in receiving some good prose under 
sixteen lines. Weare not getting enough sketches 
to balance the poetry.” 


Literature, Drama and Art, formerly published 
by the Bureau of Literature, will be published, 
beginning September 1, as the American Writer, 
official organ of the American Writers’ Society, 


an independent organization. It will be a writers’ 
magazine and will be free to members of the 
society. It will publish material written by mem- 
bers only.” 


True Experience Haasates. 1926 Broadway, 
New York City. Elinor Minné, Editor. “We 
are in the market for first-person stories of the 
confessional type. We also use short, pungent 
anecdotes that will fit under the general head of 
‘What Has Been Your Most Amusing Experi- 
ence.’ These must be human interest stories that 
emphasize the comedy element in life. Length 
should range from 100 to 500 words. Jokes, poems 
and photographs are not wanted. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly, and payment is made 
on acceptance.” 


Laws of Life Magazine, 6159 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Adrian Sasha, Editor. 
“We will be glad to consider manuscripts from 
300 to 1500 words, dealing with principles of 
living, biographies, historic records, ancient laws 
and customs, hygiene, comparative laws of va- 
rious countries and practical phases of religion. 
We will also print short stories, same length, 
involving such ideas, morals and principles of 
living. Payment will be made at the rate of one- 
half cent a word, on publication, during the first 
months, except in special cases.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 











Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 


om necessary to effective style 
and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
once he or she has used it. The dic- 
tionary supplies the meaning of a 
known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
word for the meaning — for all the end- 
less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
a re of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in cur story we write, 
“His meaning was clear ...’’. We stop. 
The word “‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word ‘“‘clear.’’ There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order), Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 














































































































THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 62) 


Turner's Weekly, P. O. Box 383, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. George Seibel, Editor. “We will welcome 
contributions along the lines of liberal thought 
as set forth in the Fundamental Principles of the 
American Turnerbund. The motto of that organ- 
ization for seventy-seven years has been ‘a sound 
mind in a sound body’—supplemented by the 
slogan: ‘Liberty, education and a better world.’ 
Contributions in the form of fiction, poetry, arti- 
cles on science and art, literature and biography, 
drama and music, travel and history, or even 
political and religious questions, will be carefully 
considered. It is to be a journal of free discus- 
sion, with special emphasis on reason and toler- 
ance. We will devote considerable attention to 
civics and education, in the Turner spirit, which 
is opposed to partisanship, political corruption, 
repressive legislation, and a narrow nationalism. 
Articles dealing with physical culture and gym- 
nastics will receive special consideration; also 
short articles, historical or biographical, dealing 
with the pioneers of the movement and other 
German-American figures prominent in achieve- 
ment and progress. Fiction for the Weekly, 
whether realistic or romantic, should be true to 
life, neither sentimental nor sensational. Impos- 
sible heroes or villains are not desired. Dialect, 
as a rule, should be avoided. Involved psychology 
is not wanted, neither is trashy sex stuff. The 
extreme length is five thousand words, no serials. 
Aside from the above suggestions, the widest 
latitude will be permitted—ancient or modern, 
merry or tragic, fanciful or realistic, adventure 
or every day life. We will make a feature of 
short articles not exceeding one thousand words, 
but meritorious contributions may be of any 
length up to five thousand. Facts and fairness are 
the first elements to be considered; clearness of 
expression and a style the average man can un- 
derstand are also important. While much of the 
matter will be furnished by staff writers, interest- 
ing articles along the above lines will be wel- 
comed from any source. New and unknown 
writers stand as good a chance as any others. 
Very little poetry will be used. Payment at first 
will be made on publication, at a minimum rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 





David C, Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, III. 

“At the present time we are overstocked with 
stories and manuscripts for Dew Drops. For this 
reason we would not care.to consider manuscripts 
of any kind.” 

The Dramatist, Easton, Pa. Editor, Luther B. 
Anthony. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
“We use nothing but technical or struc- 


year. 
tural articles on the Science of Play Building. 
Poems and photographs are not needed. Manu- 


scripts are reported on within ten days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 





Poet.—“‘I have called to learn what has 


become of the poem I sent you, entitled 
‘The Brave Fireman’.” 
Editor.—“It went to the fire.”—P. S. 





Writer's Digest 


WHY PEOPLE READ 
CRITICISM 


Does poetry connote metre? “No,” cry 
in chorus Aristotle, Dryden, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. “Yes,” retort 
Scaliger, Hegel, and the ordinary man. And 
after three thousand years we are still de- 
bating whether art should instruct or not 
instruct, whether it. should imitate every- 
thing or nothing, whether it should be built 
on emotion or above emotion When 
we pass from general judgments to parti- 
cular, there is more apparent harmony. 

And yet Dr. Johnson pronounced that 
“disgusting” and Gray pop- 
“dull in a new 


Lycidas was 
ular merely because he was 


way”; Coleridge, that the Porter-scene in 
Ma¢beth could not possibly be Shake- 


speare’s, that Gibbon could not write prose 
nor Tennyson verse; Goethe, that [England 
had never produced a genius to be compared 
with Byron Ruskin, that Aurora Leigh 
was the greatest poem, in any language, of 
its century; Arnold, that Villette was “dis- 
agreeable” and [noch Arden the best thing 
Tennyson had written. Is it hard, after 
this, to understand Blake’s impatient protest 
that every man was a judge of pictures who 
had not been “connoisseured out of his 
senses.” ; 

Yet we continue to read criticism. Partly 
because in this hasty age we read everything 
at a run and, if some one will tear the heart 
out of the book for us, are only too glad to 
leave the rest; partly because we wish to 
have read every new thing, or at least to give 
our friends that impression; partly (a more 
serious reason) because in the accumulated 
welter of literature we genuinely want to 
know what to read and, with older or more 
difficult books, what to look for in reading 
them; but really and above all we read criti- 
cism—because we like reading criticism. It 
amuses us; that is the best of reasons; and 
there is an end of it—F. L. Lucas, in 
“Authors.” 


It is in minor details, says a critic, that 
playwrights generally go wrong. We saw a 
play recently in which the same servant 
appeared in “Act 2, one year later.” 

—H umorist. 
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le- Hobo to Author HIS magazine is edited especially for creative w riters, It 
Versatility presents in every issue adaptable idcas on all phases oi 
o od . 
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0" . e 
Using the keting; etc. Many famous writers contribute regularly to 
‘—r Writer’s Digest to acquaint you with modern methods of writ- 
i ing, present trends of literature, new literary forms unique 
el oo story ideas, markets—in jan. every phase of authorcrait. 
ti- Writer’s Digest is not afraid of new ideas in writing. It is 
published to give you ideas—good ideas. It keeps you in 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


Editing, Re 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. & e | l that 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 

know that I landed 


-— in —..—, 


Manuscript 

For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
: criticized, to 
salable their work. one of the magazines 
Never 





where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 


Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 


you suggested. 
say dic, is surely the 
motto yy any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. f 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 





Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 











merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


Rates and par- sijiemen 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story es How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STOR..—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
princi les, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with i lustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the rinciples set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic ituations.’ Jf incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
ae egg method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 


“1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts,” 
standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


with 1927 Supplement. The 
for all writers. 





5 ALEX.BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 


FRANKLIN, O. 











